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The problem of absorbing 30,000 unemployed 


What’s Ahead for Northern 
Ireland ? 


CYRIL RAY 


E Lower Regent Street, London, 
a window of the Ulster Office is 

filled with a huge photograph of 
a workman with folded arms and 
the legend: “ 30,000 of us, Ulster 
men and women, want work...” 

It is a display that pulls up with 
a jerk (as it.was meant to do) many 
an Englishman, unused for twenty 
years or so to the mere idea of mass 
unemployment. In Northern Ire- 
land, the facts are a melancholy 
commonplace. There are 38,000 
registered unemployed (61.1 per 
cent. of the insured population), 
and 25,000 of them are men. This 
out of a population rather less than 


1,500,000. 
Professor Professor of 


Isles, 
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Economics at Queen’s University, 
put it mildly when he referred to 
“great personal distress and much 
social harm.” 


You can see what he means in 

Derry. This joyless town of 
50,000 people is a place where, for 
years now, women have gone out 
to work in the shirt factories, and 
men have stayed at home—“to 
stir the spuds,” as a Derry man 
told me, “or walk another fella’s 
greyhounds.” 

Well over 2,000 men are regis- 
tered as unemployed, fewer than 
300 women. There are elderly men 
in Derry, they say, who have 
brought up families—and the only 
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work they have known was during 
two world wars. 

Along the Lecky Road and its 
broken-backed side streets, where 
windows are stuffed with news- 
paper, and ragged children play on 
the brick-strewn slopes under the 
famous fortifications, shabby men 
lean against the walls outside the 
gambling shops, waiting to buy, with 
sixpence or so that they can’t afford, 
an interest in life that nothing else, 
they feel, will ever offer them again. 

Already, during the past ten 
years, the Ministry of Commerce 
has successfully enticed new light 
industries to Northern Ireland, and 
helped existing plants to expand, 
adding 25,000 to the employed 
labour force. 


‘Toucn it may be true, it is not 

the whole truth that partition 
has robbed Derry of the hinterland 
that would have given it a market- 
town’s prosperity, and turned it into 
a sort of Irish Trieste. 

And it is not true at all that un- 
employment in Northern Ireland 
began only when its workers came 
on to English rates of pay—that 
there was work for al! when Irish 
labour was cheap. 

Other truths that don’t go far 
enough are that if conscription 
applied there, or the school-leaving 
age were raised, there would be 
fewer unemployed; that if Northern 
Ireland didn’t enjoy the same un- 
employment benefit and national 
assistance rates as Great Britain, 
more men would emigrate “ across 
the water”; and that Northern 
Ireland’s inescapable weakness is its 
lack of raw materials, 
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All ef which is only partly to 
explain, and not to solve, the prob- 
lem, and it seems to the non- 
economist visitor that Northern 
Ireland might still make better use 
of what raw materials it has. 


means cattle—is 

the country’s largest single in- 
dustry, and accounts for a third of 
Northern Ireland’s exports. But 
cattle are exported on the hoof; 
where (in any size or number) are 
the tanneries, the glue factories, the 
boot-and-shoe industry, the ham- 
curing factories, the creameries 
making a local cheese with a char- 
acter of its own? 

Any hotel in Belfast or Derry 
offers you Danish Blue or imported 
“ Cheddar ”, and civil servants say: 
“ There’s no tradition of cheese- 
making here.” But there’s no tradi- 
tion, for that matter, of making 
tabulating machines, yet that is the 
kind of industry that has been en- 
ticed to Northern Ireland. So far, 
with considerable success. 

I visited an abrasive plant, sub- 
sidiary to a vast American combine, 
and found the management enthu- 
siastic about the keenness and train- 
ability of its locally recruited staff. 

But the creation of a hundred new 
jobs does not necessarily mean a 
hundred fewer unemployed; and 
many skilled young men who have 
had to emigrate to Great Britain, 
and keep two homes going, will. 
come back whenever there are jobs 
at home. 


It is noteworthy, too, that the 

American factory I visited is in 
premises taken and vacated since 
the war by a firm from England 
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When God Made Time... 


N marked contrast to the thirties, the policy of bringing jobs to the 

men is enlightened and humane. Officially there is optimism that 
Lord Chandos’s new Development Council, dedicated to bringing 
new industries from England, will soon solve the problem. 

Surely, it is said, a few more big factories will break the back of 
the problem, But there are doubts. No factory can run entirely on 
unskilled labour, and although the Government is busy training 
semi-skilled operatives, the shortage of skilled men may put a brake 
on opportunities for the unskilled. 

Many of the unemployed are farm labourers, for agriculture is 
still the largest single industry. They keep drifting into the towns, 
and their numbers are likely to be swollen by the farmers’ sons who 
are at present under-employed on many of the unhappily-small 
family farms. 

Managerial types, too, have to be convinced that the quiet pro- 
vincial life will be to their liking. The tempo is slow. The soft 
Celtic accents and the hills cradling Belfast are a constant reminder 
that the of Northern Ireland are still, by temperament, 
country people. 

The country folk have a saying that when God made time lle 
made plenty of it. Although they are trying hard, perhaps plenty of 


time will be needed to solve their problem. 
—CLIFFORD SELBY in the Sunday Times. 


that had to lower its output because 
of purchase-tax changes. 

Branch factories are economically 
marginal: where a parent plant in, 
say, Birmingham, might very easily 
weather a recession, a Northern Ire- 
land branch, with its extra one per 
cent. or so of freight costs, at present 
insignificant, might well be the first 
to be closed. 

Some plants are far too heavily 
committed here to be vulnerable in 
this way, but many are not. 

Meanwhile, with trade booming, 
profits go back to Great Britain and 
are invested there—as is much other 
locally-made wealth. What Northern 
Ireland could do with, say some 
critics inside the Government's own 


Party, is a capital-investment cor- 
poration to keep capital at home and 
invest it, perhaps, in the sort of 
small local family industry, employ- 
ing a dozen men or so, that is 
already complaining that it is only 
big business—and from overseas, at 
that—that gets any Government 
help or interest. 


ARRivep in the Derry of 3,000 
unemployed to see nearly 700 
men shamble in a demonstration 
through the grey streets—the entire 
staff of a post-war factory set up by 
a Birmingham firm to make gramo- 
one equipment. 
had been locked 
out; the management said that they 
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had “ gone slow” to the extent of 
making it impossible to keep the 
lant going. Who was in the right 
tank know; what I do know is 
that the shop stewards believe that 
firms coming to Northern Ireland 
will exploit a pool of unemployed; 
and that the management believes 
that long years of unemployment 
have left labour here irresponsible 
and “ scratchy ”. 


“Don’t take Derry as typical,” 
the politicians plead, when you in- 
terview them, and no doubt they 
are right. But it may be that those 
industrialists who come to Northern 
Ireland should be prepared for a 
time to be especially tactful in labour 
relations, just as trade unions should 
remind their members that not only 
their jobs are at stake but those of 
30,000 others. 


Across the Half-Door 


half-door has almost vanished from the Irish scene. It 
let in the light and fresh air and kept out the hens and 
the dogs. The horse and the cow and the donkey could peer 
across at you in an animal’s friendly way, and yet it was 
sufficient to keep them from invading the kitchen. 
Its usefulness was so obvious that one wonders why it was 
allowed to go out of fashion. But its memory will always 
survive in Padraic Colum’s “ Cradle Song” :— 


Mavourneen is going 
From me and from you, 
Where Mary will fold him 
With mantle of blue! 


From reek of the smoke 
And cold of the floor, 
And the peering of things 
Across the half-door. 


—Limerick Leader. 


THEATRICAL agent answered his phone recently and was 
asked for a job. “I can sing, dance, balance a banana on 
my nose, blow square smoke rings!” 
“Tm sorry, but I’m booked up for novelty acts.” 
“Wait, don’t hang up! I can play the musical saw while 
sawing a girl in half, and I do a swimming act where I play 
a ten minute harmonica solo under water!” 
“ Sorry. Not unusual enough.” 
“ Wait; don’t hang up! There’s one more thing ... I’m 


an Irish setter.” 
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Discussing Anglo-Irish relations, the author finds that 
neighbourly friendliness is sincere and will grow. Despite 
the seemingly insoluble problem of Partition, he says... 


The Feud Has Lost 
its Cutting Edge 


A. P. RYAN 


HEN Official forms that had 
Wi be filled in were at their 

worst over a year ago, I was 
given a new one as I went up the 
gangway on to an Irish mail-boat 
from Liverpool. It was a long and 
most complicated form, and in large 
type I was told to have it filled up 
and signed in time to hand it to the 
Irish immigration officers next 
morning. 

I was looking at it gloomily when 
my cabin steward came in. He was 
a cheerful Dubliner, and I asked 
him what I ought to do about it. 

“Do about that,” he said 
promptly. “Ach, you tear it up.” 
Encouraged by this bold advice, tear 
it up I did. Next morning the immi- 
gration officer, looking me straight 
in the face, asked: “ Have you your 
form?” 

“IT have not,” I answered in the 
spirit in which the question was 
asked, and looking the immigration 
officer straight in the face. 

“ Ach, then, you can’t give it me,” 
he remarked, and I passed on. 


"Tuls attitude illustrates a very real 
difference between the Irish and 


the British, and one that is relevant 
to the attitude the Irish Republic 
has taken up towards its Common- 
wealth and foreign neighbours. 

That form, no doubt, was an un- 
necessary one. But had it needed to 
be handed in at the British end it 
would have had to be filled up and 
not torn up. Had it served any use- 
ful purpose, I should have had to 
fill it up for the Irish. 

They are respectful-minded 
people towards authority—but within 
limits. And they are impatient: they 
quickly lose their tempers with a 
sham, or with what seems to them 
mere red tape. 

That is why Mr. Costello so 
abruptly cut the painter in 1948 and 
turned the twenty-six counties of 
Fire into a republic quite clear of 
the Commonwealth. I saw him at 
the time and he emphasised with 
obvious sincerity that his sudden 
and unexpected action was not 
prompted by any hostility to Britain. 

Whether the twenty-six counties 
are technically foreign soil or tech- 
nically linked to the Commonweaith, 
the fact remains that people, British 
and Irish, will go to and fro be- 
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tween the two countries, and that 
thousands of Irish people every year 
will make their homes in Britain and 
be welcomed in these days of labour 
shortage. 

So the British Government were, 
as I knew, worried about what might 
be necessary in the way of passports 
and about all the other complications 
of dealing with foreigners. 

Mr. Costello assured me that he 
was satisfied from his long experi- 
ence as a lawyer that you never get 
anything done if you wait until all 
the experts are happy about what 
you propose to do. In this case the 
constitutional and other legal ex- 

s would find, when they were 
orced to it, that matters were not as 
complicated as they feared. 


HE was right: he tore up the paper 
link between Britain and Eire, 


but practical affairs have gone on 
very much as before. His reason for 
acting as he did was that he had 
grown impatient with the endless 
arguments and jokes that were pro- 
voked by the half-and-half status of 
Fire. She was, he told me, a mother 
country in her own right, exactly as 
Britain was. 

Her sons and daughters have emi- 
grated to America, Canada, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. Many of their 
descendants occupy high places in 
the United States and in the over- 
seas Commonwealth. They had gone 
as loyal Irish men and women. Why 
should they, or those who were still 
at home in Eire, place any value on 
the Crown link with Britain? 

For British people the Crown is 
@ symbol of all they hold dear. For 
Irish people, it is a symbol of 
ancient wrongs, and this does not 


imply any dislike of, or disrespect 
for, a reigning king or queen. 

Mr. Costello believed that once 
the Crown link was broken the rela- 
tions between the two countries 
would grow closer and more friendly. 

Well, the upshot is that you can 
go to and fro between Britain and 
Ireland without any other formalities 
except the Customs, which were 
there before, and that citizens of 
either country can settle, vote, find 
themselves liable for military ser- 
vice, much as if there were no Re- 
public. A Republican Ambassador 
has replaced the High Commis- 
sioner in London, and the British 
High Commissioner in Dublin is 
now an Ambassador. 

How much the Republic is on its 
own can be seen from the fact 
that it has refused to have anything 
to do with N.A.T.O. or any other 
aspect of Western military defence 
designed to give security against 
possible Communist aggression. 

Why, people ask me, does so pro- 
foundly Christian a country, and 
one in which the leaders—bishops, 
Cabinet Ministers, and the rest— 
are always denouncing Communism, 
leave its neighbours to do the work? 

The answer brings us back to 
the Irish impatience. The Irish Re- 
publicans lost their temper with the 
British when Ireland was divided 
and the six northern counties were 
left united to the Commonwealth. 
And the tempers so lost have never 
quite been regained. 

Whenever you discuss the matter 
south of the Border you hear the 
same defence of Republican aloof- 
ness from the Western scheme of 


I 
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The Irish in Luton 

ee A FEW years ago the town of Luton, now Bedfordshire’s 
la- largest, was a relatively small and unimportant borough. 
es Today it is the most prosperous, most progressive and, 
ly. withal, one of the most pleasantly-situated townships in 
an England. 
nd An outstanding feature of Luton’s progress is the notable 
es increase in the number of its Irish residents. 
re Twenty years ago there was only one Catholic church in 
of the town; today there are three, in each of which, at the 
ad Sunday Masses, and often at the evening services as well, 
= | not only is the seating accommodation fully occupied, but 
tl all available standing space packed almost to discomfort. 
or All the major concerns, such as Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., 
- and Commer Cars, besides scores of smaller factories, are 
oh working at high pressure, employing thousands of work- 
s people at top-rate wages. 

Scores of Irish boys and girls find comfortable jobs as 
ts conductors, conductresses, and, to a lesser extent, as bus 
ct drivers. —Micuaer Hurt in Irish Weekly. 
1g 
er 
: So long, you are told, as there are In the same way Republican 
st British troops in the North of Ire- Ministers have been prominent in 

land ours is an occupied country the Council of Europe and other 
- and you cannot expect us to enter European meetings, and ready to 
id into any international obligation. take their share in any international 
Sy Once the British troops are with- co-operative arrangements that do 
= drawn and the Northerners recon- not involve military preparations. 
n, ciled to joining up with their fellow- _I feel confident that if a plebiscite 
3? countrymen, then Ireland as a whole were held in the Republic on this 
‘0 will be in the vanguard of Western issue of Western defence there 
- defence. would be a comfortable majority in 
r favour of the policy that Mr. Cos- 
d ANY Government that brought the tello is now following and that Mr. 
re Republic into, say, N.A.T.O., de Valera followed before him. 
h. would be loudly accused of having All the same, it is obvious to me 
oT sold the pass over Partition. The that a somewhat uneasy feeling of 

Republic had long been prepared isolation does exist. The Irish would 
of and willing to join the United like to demonstrate to the outside 
le Nations, and had only been stopped world that they form a nation by 
f- from doing so by the deadlock joining whole-heartedly in what 
of caused by the Soviet veto on new other nations are doing. 

recruits to Lake Success. This feeling is made the more 
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acute because the ties between the 
Republic and the overseas world 
are far less strong than they used to 
be. The natural outlets for tradi- 
tional emigration have weakened 
markedly. The only form of emigra- 
tion which gives warm pride to the 
southern Irish is that of men and 
women of religion. 

If you stand on the hill of Tara, 
commanding one of the most beau- 
tiful views I have seen anywhere in 
the world, you look down westward 
to a great country house. In it mis- 
sionaries are being trained, and you 
find other such places all over the 
country, and you will be told of how 
many Irish archbishops and bishops, 
abbesses and priests and nuns are to 
be found with Irish names up and 
down the world. 
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[F_ you look into the future of the 

Republic you can make two pro- 
phecies. The first is that Irish inde- 
pendence has come to stay and that 
even if some Government of to- 
morrow was prepared to rejoin the 


Commonwealth, it would be as a 


non-British partner like India. The 
second is that the centuries-old 
Anglo-Irish feud has lost its cutting 
edge: neighbourly friendliness is 
sincere and will grow. 

But no one knows how, if ever, 
Partition will be ended. Partition, 
you are told, is the Republic's one 
and only real problem in foreign re- 
lations. So far as I can foresee, it is 
a problem that, as loyalties and 
emotions are on both sides of the 
Border, will probably remain ua- 
solved. 


No Wrong Way 


"THE old couple had tried in every way to promote the 
match between their daughter and the bachelor from 
across the road. But he was bashful and cautious; a year 
went by and with it the parental hopes. 
One day, the shy suitor found the father alone. Steering 


him behind a tree, he went into a detailed account of his 
courtship. Finally he blurted out: “I'd propose if I knew 
the right way to go about it.” 

The old man’s face beamed. 

“ Son,” he said, “ there’s no wrong way!” 


‘THE man who looks can see something to laugh at every 
day, once he starts shaving. 


OR he that needs five thousand pounds to live, 
Is full as poor as he that needs but five. 
—GeE0rGE HERBERT. 
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Toast of London.... 


\\ 


star of Broadway, green-eyed 


Siobhan McKenna is scornful of lipstick and powder 
off-stage and her untidy black head is unturned by 
compliments 


An Irish Girl Captures 
New York 


EVELYN IRONS 


that the Evening Standard 

panel of judges had voted her 
the best actress of 1955 for her in- 
spired performance as St. Joan, she 
said in genuine surprise: “ Oh how 
thrilling! It’s so long since I was in 
London that I thought they must 
have forgotten me.” 

That is typical of this extra- 
ordinary girl from Galway. Not that 
she is unsure of herself as an artist. 
But she is honestly a little astonished 
when public recognition comes 
along. 


Wis I told Siobhan McKenna 


YET she has received enough praise 

for her sinister governess in Enid 
Bagnold’s subtly witty Broadway hit, 
The Chalk Garden, to make any 
other star preen her feathers. 

“The fascinating Siobhan 
McKenna’s voice in the fascinating 
Chalk Garden is so resonant and 
commanding that I can easily 
imagine her playing Hamlet, Lear 
and Macbeth and making a one- 
woman show of Wagner’s Ring 


operas,” raves one columnist. But }{ 


green-eyed Siobhan’s untidy black 


Condensed from Evening Standard 


head is unturned by these compli- 
ments. 

“She is still the Celtic, blue- 
stocking of purest indigo, scornful 
of lipstick and powder off stage, 
whom I first met in London when 
she was the undisputed toast of the 
capital as the St. Joan of Shaw’s 
play,” marvelled a New York World 
Telegram writer. “In her bare face 
and serviceable tweeds she could still 
pass for an absent-minded school- 
marm.” 

Another interviewer ungallantly 
remarked that she had stains on her 


suit. 

In the midst of all this attention 
Siobhan goes steadily about her 
business of playing “Miss Madrigal” 
on Broadway, readi 


ER flat on the fashionable end of 
roth street in Manhattan is a bit 


new plays, and pondering : | 

any of several Hollywood offers will 

best advance her stage career, just 

as if she were earning her starting 

salary of £12 a week at Dublin’s 

Abbey theatre instead of a thousand 
dollars a week in New York. 
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new plays, and pondering | 
any of several Hollywood offers will 
best advance her stage career, just 
as if she were earning her starting 
salary of £12 a week at Dublin’s 
Abbey theatre instead of a thousand 

. dollars a week in New York. 
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of old Ireland. Her husband, hand- 
some Denis O’Dea, an Irishman 
with the deepest humorous blue 
eyes, helps to make it so. 

He was also playing on Broadway 
—in the kading réle of the priest in 
The Righteous Are Bold. 

And there are their seven-year-old 
son, Donnacha (Denis) and his 
governess, Sheila O’Connor from 
Dingle. 

“We talk Gaelic at home here and 
Donnacha has his lessons in Gaelic,” 
said Mr. O'Dea. “ Siobhan learned 
to speak French from Gaelic, and 
she speaks so well that her accent 
can hardly be distinguished from a 
Frenchwoman’s. We think Gaelic is 
a fine basis for education.” 

The big living-room with its 
grand piano was comfortable but im- 
personal, like a hotel suite. 

“Tm afraid I am not given to 
arranging the flowers or cooking or 
other domestic arts,” said Siobhan. 
“There isn’t much time for it 
anyway.” 

“Apart from the play, I have 
appeared a number of times on tele- 
vision and I have to do strange 
things like attending a luncheon 
where I shook 250 women by the 
hand and was asked what the play 
meant. I discovered that they knew 

tfectly well what it was all about 

ut they wouldn’t realise it until 
they heard it from me. People even 
expect me to answer letters. At home 
they know I never answer letters and 
vg won’t answer the telephone 
either.” 


Downacua and his father had just 
come in from a swim at the 
nearby baths. I noticed the boy 


called his parents by their Christian 
names. 

“But this doesn’t mean he is 
being brought up on the modern do- 
as-you-like plan,” Siobhan said. 
“He must ask permission to do 
things and we are particularly against 
too much pocket money. He gets a 
quarter from me and a quarter from 
his father.” (A total of 50 cents or 
3s. 6d.). 

Donnacha was reluctant to come 
to New York because he heard that 
owing to the central heating there 
were no chimneys for the use of 
Santa Claus. But he was reconciled 
when the back door was left open on 
Christmas Eve and presents duly 
arrived. Now he loves the city, 
especially the soda fountains and the 
outdoor skating-rink in Central Park. 

The family have a simple lunch at 
home. After the theatre Siobhan 
likes to read for a couple of hours, 
as she is too strung up to sleep im- 
mediately. Sometimes she meets 
theatrical friends for supper. Sum 
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a while. Equity rules forbid her to 
take another theatrical réle in New 
York for a further six months, but 
she could go to Hollywood, where 


““T must go home, though,” she 
said. “I miss Dublin, and for the 
first time I miss London also.” 

Leaving the apartment I spoke to 
the elevator man. He was Irish. He 
said he had been in New York 40 
years and so had forgotten his 
Gaelic. Siobhan. who translated St. 
joan into the Gaelic play San 
Siobhan, and even translated Barrie’s 
Peter Pan into Gaelic, would never 
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7 days she goes to the theatre to see 
what other professionals are doing. 
ERE is no television in the flat. 
“I found Donnacha screaming she has had two offers. 
with delight at cowboys killing each 
other,” Siobhan said, “ so out went 
the set, although there are many TV 
programmes I like to see.” 
This is undoubtedly a hangover 
from the days in Galway when 
. Siobhan’s father, a professor of 
mathematics and physics, forbade 
her to go to the pictures. 
There is one certainty about 
Siobhan’s future—when The Chalk 
| Garden closes, she will go home for lose touch like that. 
in 
is 
i 
7 Brrr Rabbit ! 
t “ PDARLING, you know I’m an amateur! Why can’t I use a 
m funnel to put it in the hole?” asked the young fellow 
or ' who was having his girl teach him how to play golf. 
“ That’s against the rules,” she reminded him. “ Swing 
again! Swing again!” 
at “* Aw, I can’t hit that ball,” he complained. “ I’ve already 
re taken twenty strokes!” ; 
of “ Swing again!” his girl encouraged him. “Just keep 
d on swinging!” 
yn At that moment a rabbit stuck its head up out of a hole 
ly and said, “ Would you please stop making that draught? 
Ys My wife is taking a bath!” 
“4 are two literary maladies—writer’s cramp and 
at swelled head. Writer’s cramp is never cured and swelled 
in head never kills. That’s the worst of them. 
—COULSON 
A AN’s desire to see will be satisfied only when a handful 
- of dust fills his eyes. 


“Ireland has a long arm, which, though it may not be 


” 


i Mr. Harry Ferguson’s Tribute 


JN our December issue there was a reference to the wives of two 
famous men: Mrs. Henry Ford and Mrs. Harry Ferguson. 

Of Mrs. Ford it was stated that she never wanted jewellery— 
only her wedding ring, and that to the end of her husband’s multi- 
millionaire days she declared that he “needed looking after”. 

It was said of Mrs. Harry Ferguson—whose Irish husband was 
Ford’s first and only partner, and later beat his old friend in the 
battle for the tractor empire—that she is the mainspring of her 
husband’s life. “ But you don’t hear much about Mrs. Ferguson— J 
she likes it that way.” 

Writing to thank us for our “very kind reference” to the two 
ladies, Mr. Harry Ferguson adds: 

When talking to them both one day, I likened them to something 
very beautiful from The White Company, Conan Doyle’s master- 
piece. 

Sir Nigel Loring is in conversation with Lady Tiphaine, the 
splendid wife of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin. Lady Tiphaine says to 
Sir Nigel : 

“I perceive that you are under vow,” glancing gt his covered eye. 

“It is my purpose to attempt some small deed” he answered. 

“And the glove—is it your lady’s?” 

“It is indeed my sweet wife’s.” 

“Who is doubtless proud of you.” 

“ Say rather I of her,” quoth he quickly. “God Me knows that I i 
am not worthy to be her humble servant, It is easy, lady, for a man 
to ride forth in the light of day, and do his devoir when all men 
have eyes for him. But in a woman’s heart there is a strength and 
truth which asks no praise, and can but be known to him whose 
treasure it is.” 

I find it difficult to add anything to that! 

With every good wish to your little journal, 

Yours very truly, 


‘ Harry FERGUSON. 


Woman may have got us out of Eden, but as a 
compensation she makes the earth very pleasant. ‘ 
—JoHN OLIVER Hoses. 


— 
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“Ireland has a long arm, which, though it may not be 


able to drag him back, 


never lets the exile go” 


My Native Land, 
Good-Night 


SEAN O’CASEY 


HERE’S nothing can be done 
T about it. Constant O'Casey is, 

he should be banished, and 
constant he remains to keep him so. 
There's nothing terrible in it; rather 
is it all for his own good. 

A playwright-exile is very little 
different from any other soul finding 
and founding itself away from what 
is called “his native land.” My 
native land, good-night—tens of 
thousands of young Irishmen and 
Irishwomen are saying it yearly as 
the boat’s siren wails the warning 
that she is leaving the ould quayside. 

And divil a bother on them either, 
for there is a new chirrup in their 
talk, feeling that they shall feel live- 
lier in a livelier land. There is no 
hardship, provided the language 
that comes fluently off his tongue 
be commonly spoken where he 
goes. His exile does not mean: 

His native English now he must 

forgo: 

And now his tongue’s use is to 

him no more. 
Not on your life. Newer and 
broader notes come into his 
speech. Instead of “mind, I said 
nothing,” he asserts “I say this, I 
Reprinted from 


say that, and I’m neither afraid nor 
ashamed of it”; and so the voice of 
the exile is heard in the land. 

Even when the language is 
different, the exile is often as happy, 
happier even, among strangers than 
he was among the old folk at home, 
as Joyce was in Zurich or in Paris; 
as George Moore was for so many 
years in London; as Bernard Shaw 
was almost all his life; and even as 
John Eglinton was, who, settling in 
Holyhead, hovered half-way to Eng- 
land and half-way home. 

So exile may not only be neces- 
sary, but even enjoyable, ay, and 
profitable too. Profitable so as to be 
able to earn a better living; and en- 
joyable because of coming to a closer 
and tingling attachment to Ar, 
Literature, and Science, all of which, 
unfortunately, England can furnish 
forth a fuller and a richer share than 
Ireland ever did or Ireland ever 
could. 

Exile often works wonders. Many 
Irish exiles, those who had to flee, 
or who were transported overseas by 
the stupidity of English law early on, 
and those who later left Ireland and 
her censorship behind them, have 
forged much of the fame with which 
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the world crowns her. It was a small 
band of voluntary exiles, landing on 
Piymouth Rock, who begat the great 
lite of Massachusetts; indeed, it was 
the exile, solus, in groups, or in 
whole communities, that peopled the 
world. 

Literature, too, often gained by a 
writer or thinker who found dis- 
honour from those around him, or 
who was propelled from his country 
by envy, hatred and deep uncharit- 
ableness; and the change isn’t 
always a miserable one. 

Euripides, exiled from the highly 
civilised cities of southern Greece, 
found relief and a pleasant time in 
far-off Macedonia; Moore in exile, 
gave us the delightful Hail and 
Farewell; Yeats sang of Inishfree as 
he walked the pavements of Lon- 
don’s Strand; Dante’s exile gave the 
world a harrowing tour through hell; 
and Milton’s exile into blindness 
fashioned a majestic picture of the 
fallen Morning Star; and whole liv- 
ing nations have dredged up scores 
of glittering jewels, literary, musical, 
and spiritual, out of the turmoil and 
sorrow of their scattering, like the 
Irish on the one hand the Jews on 
the other. 


JN days gone by, exile was usually 
linked with transportation tc a 
penal colony, and banishment had 
within its own grief the added pain 
of a defeated ideal, of forced yielding 
to an alien law, and a native land 
left behind, all its energy and hope 
swallowed up in a sullen despair. 
Then nobility crowned treason- 
felony, and then the “felon’s ca 
became the noblest crown an Irish 
head could wear”; for all the 


banished, whatever their faults, were 
men of upright spirit, dangerous 
honesty and natural aspiration. Pris- 
ons became temples, for where they 
were could never be a prison; just 
as Emerson tells us that when Soc- 
rates entered the prison his nobility 
took away all ignominy from the 
place. 

All this and more brought about 
the romantic picture of the exile 
peering from a foreign strand 
toward where his native land lay, as 
Napoleon peered toward France 
from his narrow cage in St. Helena; 
and Campbell painted it in words: 


There came to the beach a poor 
exile of Erin, 

The dew on his thin robe was 
heavy and chill; 

For his country he sighed when 
by twilight repairing 

To wander alone by the wind- 
beaten hill. 


He was poor, his robe was thin, 
and the dew falling on it was heavy 
and chill; he wandered alone, and 
the hill was windbeaten. Couldn’t be 
worse. Many a time, I sang it myself, 
tears very close to the rim of my 
eyes. 

The romantic signature tune has 
gone now with the cravat for men, 
the bustle for women, and the horse- 
tram for the street. The lone exile 
that one time left the land within the 
foggy dew of grief has been followed 
by tens of thousands —, together 
within a dancing breeze of hilarity 
and hope. 


‘THE loneliness of an exile among 
strangers is npthing like the lone- 
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O’Casey on the Screen 


SEAN O’CASEY was the subject recently of one of the National 

Broadcasting Company’s series of interviews with elder wise men. 
The programme was presented on a film that had been made at the 
dramatist’s home in Torquay, the port on the Devon coast of 
southern England. 

Mr. O’Casey was an absorbing and warm figure on the screen. 
He wore a turtle-neck sweater and covered his head with his 
favourite beanie. Strands of white hair fell over his ears, sparkling 
eyes peered through his tin-rimmed glasses and his lean, esthetic 
face became absorbingly animated as he spoke. Not many moments 
had to elapse before it was clear why his study is famed as a haven 
for invigorating talk. 

The playwright was not always easy to understand. He speaks 
from the back of the throat and, with its Gaelic flavouring, his 
speech is rich but not exactly hi-fi. 

Mr. O’Casey discussed his start in Ireland as a dramatist; 
America’s cordiality to Irishmen; the trenchant advice received from 
his friend, Bernard Shaw; the contributions of Lady Gregory to art 
and literature; William Butler Yeats as a playwright; the emotional 


qualities that make a great play and his own philosophy of life. 
There was many an exciting turn of a phrase. Of Shaw’s advice: 

“Short and sweet, like an ass’s gallop.” Of life: “ The lament in 

one ear, maybe, but always a song in the other.” On being brave: 


“ Bravery that goes too far degenerates into bravado.” 
—Jack GOULD in the New York Times. 


liness of a man exiled among his 
own people; in any land, and in Ire- 
land, too; like Lincoln in Illinois, as 


Sandburg pictures “The Lonely A 


Man” in the lonely man’s biog- 
raphy; as Thoreau in Walden, count- 
ing the host of his books that no 
publisher could sell; like Emerson in 
Concord, speaking like a prophet and 
a poet to a legion of ed ears; 
Whitman wandering, lonely as a 
cloud, through the highways and 
byways of Manhattan; even Itke 
Christ Himself, who came unto His 
own, though His own received Him 
not. So what is the security and 
serenity of O’Casey, the playwright’s 


exile compared with these tremen- 
dous souls? No cause to growl. 


NYHOW, exile’s no longer exile, 
however far away we may be; let 
us be in the dip of the deepest 
valley, or skylined on earth’s highest 
hill, we can return now to a native 
land in less time than it takes to say 
a fervent prayer. 

And as for an Irish exile, Ireland 
has a long arm, which, though it 
may not be able to drag him back, 
never lets the exile go, And as for 
the exiled playwright, he finds 
material wherever he may go. 

For instance, in my play, Red 
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Roses for Me, there is a charac- 
ter made up from an old man 
1 knew in London, and another 
I knew in Devon; and one of the 
characteristics of Sailor Mahon in 
“ Cockadoodle Dandy” was formed 
from what I saw, not in London, no, 
not even in Dublin, but in New 
York. 


Tuere is an exile worse than one 

from native land, from loving 
kindred—an exile from civilisation, 
from a decent way of life. In 
Red Roses for Me, Ayamonn is 
an exile from the answer a man 
should give to God for the gift of 
life; he is far away, with his many 
companions, from a decent way of 
life; from the native land that nature 
and man’s achievements put within 
the possession of all men. 

So he bands himself with his 


brothers, and fights for a decent life; 
not only for that of the body, but 
for the mind; not only for the mind, 
but for the soul as well; and so they 
strike for a shilling that shines to 
them with the radiance of a nearer 
star. 


AS for those Irish critics who hint 
or shout that O’Casey knows 
Ireland no longer, I send the reply 
that I know her so well that they 
clap their hands over their dull ears, 
so that they may not have to hear. 
Let them urge on those whose 
feet are still entangled among the 
shamrock to throw a wider breast 
than that of O’Casey, for that will 
prove but the width of his own, and 
his style will be honoured by those 
who learn under it to destroy the 
teacher. Now a gin and lime 
wouldn’t do me a lot of harm. 


Success Story 


]» just a year’s time the new employee had risen from clerk 
to an executive position with the company. Then, one day 
he was summoned to the managing director’s office. 

“T am retiring at the end of this year,” the managing 
director said, “and you will take over my job.” 

“ Thanks!” the young man said. 

The managing director was amazed. 

“You have been with the firm only a year and I tell you 
I'm going to make you managing director of the organisa- 
tion and you say ‘thanks.’ Is that all you have to say?” 

“Well,” the youth amended, “ thanks a lot—Dad!” 


—The Sign. 


M48R14cE, which ts the oldest form of association im 

human history, has never been perfect, is still imperfect 
and will always be unsatisfactory. Yet it is our most 
popular and our happiest wrong. 


—Srt. JoHN ERVINE. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


I'm the Luckiest Girl 


in Ireland 


] CALLED IN ON THE NEW West End 

star, Grace O’Connor, the only 
non-American in the cast of Plain 
and Fancy. 

I asked her if she was lonely among 
all the American accents. She jumped 
up and down and said: “Lonely? 
I'm the luckiest girl in Ireland. 

“Do you know how I started? As 
a telephonist in Dublin. 

“T’ve always dreamed of acting at 
Drury Lane,” she told me—“ the 
lights, the vast audience, my name on 
the dressing-room door. 

“ And now it’s true.” She clapped 
her hands. 

Acting? I think not. But it was 
grand to meet the ebullience of 
dreams come true. 

Hickey in the Daily 

Express. 


Who Spread the Rumour? 
FF'-M staR KATHLEEN RYAN TOOK A 

look round the film set at Pine- 
wood (London) and told me: “I feel 
as if I’ve come back from the dead.” 

For she is the actress the producers 
ignored for four years—because of an 
untrue rumour that she was through 
with the film business. 

Nobody knows who started the 
rumour, But Kathleen, who became 
an international star in Odd Man 


Out, and followed up with many 
other big successes, suddenly found 
herself out in the cold, 

While she was living in Ireland 
with her husband and three children 
no scripts arrived for her to read. No 
offers. She thought she'd been 
pushed out of films. 

“ Then,” she said, “I met a pro- 
ducer, quite by chance, who asked 
how I liked retirement. I told him [ 
hated it—and found out that some- 
one had spread the story around that 
I wanted to be just a housewife.” 

Kathleen still doesn’t know how 
the story got around. “It was worse 
than being dead,” she said. 

Now parts are rolling in. And 
Kathleen is taking the lead ia 


Jacqueline. 
—Weekend Mail. 


Any Questions ? 

E WAS A PORTLY FELLOW, SHORT IN 

stature, ruddy in cheek. From the 
first word you had the feeling he 
knew his business. He said: 

“We're not here looking for a 
hand-out. Ireland is second only to 
the United States as a _ creditor 
nation. We don’t need a cent of 
money.” 

It was William Norton, Irish Mini- 
ster for Industry and Commerce, 
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talking to a crowd of twenty news- 
papermen and TV cameramen at the 
Palmer House. He went on: “ My 
job is to encourage American indus- 
trialists to open new plants in 
Ireland. We need technical know- 
how.” 

Norton made his pitch to 
20,000,000 Americans of Irish birth 
or extractfon and said: 

1—If each would spend a holiday 
in Ireland once every ten years it 
would pull the country out of the 
woods economically. 

2—Every Irish family in America 
might buy a bit of Irish linen. or a 
suit of Irish tweed, or some Water- 
ford glass. 

In fascinating brogue, he went into 
a discourse on subject of 
whiskeys. Whiskey, he said, is an 
Irish word meaning “ water of life ”. 
He added: “ The first whiskey was 
made in Ireland some 300 years be- 
fore Columbus discovered America.” 

The room fell still. Norton stopped 
to ask: “ Any questions, gentlemen?” 

It was colleague, Jack Thomson, 
who remarked: “I’m too thirsty at 
this point to talk.” 

Norton signalled an aide. From 
another room was wheeled a cart 
bearing flagons of aged poteen. 
Everybody sampled Irish hospitality. 

—GerorGE Murray in the Chicago 

Tribune. 


Huston’s New Home 
Mk. Jonn HUvUSTON, THE AMERICAN 
film director, has left the thirty- 
roomed manor house in County 
Kildare which has been his home for 
four years. 
He is penetrating even further into 
the Irish way of life. He has rented 


Tipperary Space Man 
SOME 5,000,000 children in 

Britain, looking-in at the 
serial, Space School, on Saturday 
afternoon TV, watch a broad- 
shouldered ex-rugby player, 
James O’Connor, who plays the 
part of the “ space pilot”. 

This twenty-five-year-old Tip- 
peraryman certainly looks the 
part, and for his first important 
TV réle he has adopted the sur- 
name of a favourite aunt and 
coupled it with Matthew, so it 
is “Matthew Lane” that appears 
in the cast. 

Mr. O’Connor studied law for 
a time in Dublin and was a com- 
mercial traveller before having a 
succession of small réles at the 
Gate Theatre. 

—Evening Echo. 


a house in Galway, remote and set in 
a fine wild landscape. He and his 
wife are to make their European 
home there. 

Huston proposes to breed and 
train racehorses. The stables are 
being reconstructed to his plan. 

He will also hunt with the Galway 
Blazers. He has already been out with 
them a few times. With his new 
home go an old Norman tower, 
twenty-five acres of woodland, a river 
and two waterfalls. 


—The Star. 


Envoy’s Irish Links 
1E ARGENTINE AMBASSADOR TO 
Ireland, Sefior Lorenzo McGovern, 
has seven children. Two of their 


Grace’s Secret Photographs 
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INCE RAINIER, ruler of Monaco, has decreed that his Riviera 

principality shall issue a special series of stamps and coins to 
celebrate his wedding to actress Grace Kelly. And so Grace has had 
eighteen secret photographs taken of herself to help the French 
engraver who will design the mementoes. 

The portraits range from left profile—the side she thinks prettier— 
to full face. They have been shown only to Prince Rainier. Why the 
secrecy? The prince, I understand, is afraid of counterfeiters. 

I hear that the prince favours the profile shot. But Miss Kelly ts 
a little unhappy about all of them—because they show her freckles 
so distinctly. However, Rainier has ordered that no retouching will 


be done. 


Miss Kelly wore different clothes for stamp and coin pictures. 
For the stamp: an off-the-shoulder pink evening gown. For the 


com: a mere simple blue dress. 


—Sunday Express. 


daughters are married in the Argen- 
tine, 

His parents came from Co. West- 
meath. His wife, whose maiden name 
is Phillips, is also of Irish descent. 

“T have never been to Ireland but 
I know much about it through my 
mother and my Irish associates in the 
Argentine,” said Sefor McGovern. 

“T have been honorary president 
of the Irish of the South, an organis- 
ation with the largest Irish member- 
ship in the Argentine. For the past 
three years I have also been in charge 
of the St. Patrick’s Day celebration 
in Buenos Aires in association with 
the Passionist Fathers.” 

—Cork Examiner. 


Crusoe Comes Home 
N O’HERLINY, THE FORMER 


Abbey juvenile, was recently back 
in Dublin for a month’s holiday after 
eight years in Hollywood. 

He went to Hollywood as a com- 
paratively unknown young actor, but 


last year, without the promotional 
weight of any of the big studios be- 
hind him, the votes of 15,000 Ameri- 
can actors gained him a nomination 
for the best male cinema performance 
of the year. His Robinson Crusoe 
did not win the Oscar. Marlon 
Brando did—for Waterfront—but the 
fact that O’Herlihy was among the 
challengers establishes him as an 
actor to be reckoned with on the 
screen. 

In spite of Television and all the 


amas and scopes that have hit 
cinema screens in recent years, 
O’Herlihy tells me that the old 


straightforward flat screen with the 
old black-and-white film still draws 
the crowd in America—as long as 
the film has prestige value. 

Of his appearances on TV, he 
liked best the part of the leader in 
a dramatisation of Ian Hamilton’s 
story of the theft of the Stone of 
Scone. 

“The final speech was terrific,” he 
says. “I translated it and delivered 
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it in Irish, and although not one in a 
hundred of the TV audience knew 
what one word meant, the impact 
was tremendous.” 

Among his favourite Hollywood 
artists are Ava Gardner, Brando, 
Shelley Winters and Rod Steigel. 
His favourite director? Bunuel, who 
directed Robinson Crusoe. 

—Qumpnunc in the Irish Times. 


Ted’s Big Chance 
ADPAN HUMOUR—OF STRICTLY 
English kind as befits an Irish 
New Zealander—is one of the Ted 
Kavanagh specialities. 

He first came to Britain to study 
medicine at Edinburgh. During his 
working vacations he found much of 
the material that was later to be in- 
corporated in his humorous scripts. 

His big chance as a script writer 
came in 1926, the year when the 
Grand National, the Boat Race and 
the Cup Final took place in a single 
week. Kavanagh possessed a cats- 
whisker’s set in a cigar-box. He con- 
ceived the idea of a man falling 
asleep while listening-in and getting 
the events mixed up so that Tip- 
perary Tim was jumping Hammer- 
smith Bridge, Oxford rowing up to 
Becher’s Brook and the Cup Final 
played round Mortlake Brewery. 

He wrote up the idea—“* Very 
badly,” he confesses—received a 
cheque for three guineas—“ And was 
very glad to accept it”—made the 
acquaintance of a comedian called 
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Handley, who performed the script. 
Later he was to write the 240 
Handley. 
—World’s Press News. 


Fox Hunt—On Violin 


Aa visit To DERRY some 

time ago, Edgar Boucher, of the 
B.B.C. Music Department in Belfast, 
was introduced by a member of the 
Irish Folklore Commission to a ped- 
lar called Michael O’Doherty, a 
wavelling man in shirts, socks, tes 
and the like, who was also a remark- 
able fiddler and storyteller. 

On hearing him perform, Dr. 
Boucher at once made arrangements 
to record some of his music and 
tales; altogether during several visits 
to Belfast he recorded some forty 
pieces, which are now preserved in 
the B.B.C. Permanent Library. 

Probably the most remarkable item 
in Michael’s repertoire is an impres- 
sionistic piece for the violin describ- 
ing a fox hunt in full cry. Though he 
cannot read music and never remem- 
bers having had a lesson in his life, 
he plays the fiddle with real 
virtuosity. 

Michael’s father and grandfather 
were celebrated fiddlers. The art of 
violin playing has passed on from 
father to son for many generations, 
as well as a large heritage of un- 
printed traditional music. 


—Londonderry Sentinel. 


AFTER all, it is the girl with but one string to her bow who 
succeeds at the wedding march. 


Joy is not a whistling in the dark, but a singing in the 


dawn. 
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—WALTER SULLIVAN. 
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The happeest recimg farmly in the lend 


Take a Tip from the Taaffes 


RICHARD 


sat down to lunch with eleven 

Taaffes in the family farmhouse at 

Rathcoole, in the heart of County 
Kildare. 

We sat round a large oval table in 
a friendly old room with a big open 
fire. It was a wonderful thing to be 
there because, somehow, you knew 
everyone in the room was happy. 

There were Pat Taaffe. last year’s 
Grand National winner, and Molly, 
his bride of nearly a year. You had 
only to look at her and the way Pat 
was behaving to know how happy 


they were. 


‘THERE were young Toss and Anne, 

recently married, and the way 
they looked at each other! There 
were sister “ Lou” and husband Joe 
Kane, having had their first baby at 
Christmas and the wonderful way 
they were feeling. There were cldest 
brother Bill Taaffe and his wife, 
Noreen, married a few years, and 
well settled in at Clondalkin. 

There was unmarried sister Anne, 
the image of young Tos, a laughing 
girl and a knowledgeable racegoer. 
And there were “ old ” Tom Taaffe, 
head of the family, as hearty and as 
fit as ever he was, and Mrs. Kitty 
Taaffe—both so proud of all their 
family, and the successes their boys 
bave had. 


POLLOCK 


ASKED Mr. Tom Taaffe about 

us soms when they were 
youngsters. “ Let me pus hike 
this,” he said. “ When the ques- 
tion of @ nde for them came up 
—in the hunting feld, m @ race, 
or im the skhowground—Pet 
would mg af my coal, im- 
patiently. He'd say: * Well, Ded, 
twwhere’s the horse? Where is he? 
Let me get on his back.’ 

“Now Tos and Bill would be 
quite different. They'd say, 
cautiously: ‘Weil, Daddy, what 
do you think? Do you think I 
should ride him?’ |. . They 
waited on me. If I] said ‘ Yes, 
then they'd have a go.” 


THE old racing and hunting prints 

on the wall behind me; other 
walls packed with pictures of the 
brothers winning big races; pictures 
of them as children, show-jumping 
at Ballsbridge and Windsor. .. . I 
felt that I had seen it all, long ago. 
In point of fact, it was my first ume 
in the house. 

Tos, baby of the family, clear, 
blue-eyed, shy but earnest as an 
aspirant poet, poured out the sherry 
round the table as we drank our 
soup. 


Condensed from the Sunday Express 
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it in Irish, and although not one in a 
hundred of the TV audience knew 
what one word meant, the impact 
was tremendous.” 

Among his favourite Hollywood 
artists are Ava Gardner, Brando, 
Shelley Winters and Rod Steigel. 
His favourite director? Bunuel, who 
directed Robinson Crusoe. 

—QuIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


Ted’s Big Chance 
ADPAN HUMOUR—OF A STRICTLY 
English kind as befits an Irish 
New Zealander—is one of the Ted 
Kavanagh specialities. 

He first came to Britain to study 
medicine at Edinburgh. During his 
working vacations he found much of 
the material that was later to be in- 
corporated in his humorous scripts. 

His big chance as a script writer 
came in 1926, the year when the 
Grand National, the Boat Race and 
the Cup Final took place in a single 
week. Kavanagh possessed a cats- 
whisker’s set in a cigar-box. He con- 
ceived the idea of a man _ falling 
asleep while listening-in and getting 
the events mixed up so that Tip- 
perary Tim was jumping Hammer- 
smith Bridge, Oxford rowing up to 
Becher’s Brook and the Cup Final 
played round Mortlake Brewery. 

He wrote up the idea—“ Very 
badly,” he confesses—received a 
cheque for three guineas—“ And was 
very glad to accept it”—made the 
acquaintance of a comedian called 
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Handley, who performed the script. 

Later he was to write the 360 
scripts for ITMA, starring Tommy 
Handley. 


—World’s Press News. 


Fox Hunt—On Violin 


A visir TO DERRY SOME 

time ago, Edgar Boucher, of the 
B.B.C. Music Department in Belfast, 
was introduced by a member of the 
Irish Folklore Commission to a ped- 
lar called Michael O’Doherty, a 
travelling man in shirts, socks, ties 
and the like, who was also a remark- 
able fiddler and storyteller. 

On hearing him perform, Dr. 
Boucher at once made arrangements 
to record some of his music and 
tales; altogether during several visits 
to Belfast he recorded some forty 
pieces, which are now preserved in 
the B.B.C. Permanent Library. 

Probably the most remarkable item 
in Michael’s repertoire is an impres- 
sionistic piece for the violin describ- 
ing a fox hunt in full cry. Though he 
cannot read music and never remem- 
bers having had a lesson in his life, 
he plays the fiddle with real 
virtuosity. 

Michael’s father and grandfather 
were celebrated fiddlers. The art of 
violin playing has passed on from 
father to son for many generations, 
as well as a large heritage of un- 
printed traditional music. 

—Londonderry Sentinel. 


AFTER all, it is the girl with but one string to her bow who 


dawn. 


succeeds at the wedding march. 


Joy is not a whistling in the dark, but a singing in the 
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—WALTER SULLIVAN. 
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The happiest racing family in the land 


Take a Tip from the Taaffes 


RICHARD POLLOCK 


SAT down to lunch with eleven 
Taaffes in the family farmhouse at 
Rathcoole, in the heart of County 
Kildare. 

We sat round a large oval table in 
a friendly old room with a big open 
fire. It was a wonderful thing to be 
there because, somehow, you knew 
everyone in the room was happy. 

There were Pat Taaffe, last year’s 

Grand National winner, and Molly, 
his bride of nearly a year. You had 
only to look at her and the way Pat 
was behaving to know how happy 


they were. 


‘THERE were young Toss and Anne, 

recently married, and the way 
they looked at each other! There 
were sister “ Lou” and husband Joe 
Kane, having had their first baby at 
Christmas and the wonderful way 
they were feeling. There were cldest 
brother Bill Taaffe and his wife, 
Noreen, married a few years, and 
well settled in at Clondalkin. 

There was unmarried sister Anne, 
the image of young Tos, a laughing 
girl and a knowledgeable racegoer. 
And there were “ old ” Tom Taaffe, 
head of the family, as hearty and as 
fit as ever he was, and Mrs. Kitty 
Taaffe—both so proud of all their 
family, and the successes their boys 
have had. 


[ 4SKED Mr. Tom Taaffe about 

his sons when they were 
youngsters. “ Let me put it like 
this,” he said. “ When the ques- 
tion of a ride for them came up 
—in the hunting field,’in a race, 
or the showground—Pat 
would tug at my coat, im- | 
patiently. He’d say: ‘ Well, Dad, 
where’s the horse? Where is he? | 
Let me get on his back.’ 

“Now Tos and Bill would be 
quite different. They'd say, 
cautiously: ‘Well, Daddy, what 
do you think? Do you think I 
should ride him?’ . . . They 
waited on me. If I said ‘ Yes,’ 
then they'd have a go.” 


Condensed from the Sunday Express 
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THE old racing and hunting prints 

on the wall behind me; other 
walls packed with pictures of the 
brothers winning big races; pictures 
of them as children, show-jumping 
at Ballsbridge and Windsor... . I 
felt that I had seen it all, long ago. 
In point of fact, it was my first time 
in the house. 

Tos, baby of the family, clear, 
blue-eyed, shy but earnest as an 
aspirant poet, poured out the sherry 
round the table as we drank our 
soup. 
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Pat, confident in every movement, 
went out to the kitchen to carve the 
meat. His mother, silver-haired and 
beautiful, carried the piled-up plates 
of food back to us. 

The talk among the men was of 
racing, and it came easily and mer- 
rily. The women listened eagerly 
when they were not having one of 
their private conversations. 

It is so easy to see (I thought) 
why these two young men—Pat is 
twenty-four, Tos is twenty-two— 
have had such spectacular success so 
quickly. They love what they do. 
They know how to do it. They keep 
their heads out of the clouds. And 
they are incorruptible. 


AFTER the meal the “old man” 

took me into the drawing-room 
and showed me the trophy cup- 
board. I was surprised at first to see 
the Grand National Cup and salver 
of Pat's there (since he and Molly 
live in a lovely white house a few 
miles down the road at Straffan 
Cross). 

Then I realised how symbolic it 
was of the Taaffe family. Everything 
that any one of them achieves is a 
part of them all. To Pat, it is right 
that the concrete memory of his 
Quare Times victory should be kept 
in the place of his childhood, where 
he learned so much. 

Tom Taaffe has been training 
horses for nigh on thirty years. 
There are twenty-two in the Rath- 
coole stables at present. 

He has a cupboard full of 
trophies. The most valuable, and 
the one he prizes the most, is a 
large gold-and-silver cup presented 
to him “in token of great friend- 


ship” by Harry de Vere Clifton, 
that. unpredictable character for 
whom he used to train, after their 
first meeting on the racecourse had 
ended up in an unholy row. 


AS we were admiring this piece, 

young Tos came into the room 
and asked me to look at the horses. 
On the way down, he told me the 
way he feels about riding, and about 
horses. 

“T think the ride that pleased me 
most,” he said in his slow, earnest 
way, “was when I was on Royal 
Tan at Limerick. 

“Td heard a lot about how ‘ dif- 
ficult’ he had become so I thought : 
‘Whatever I do, I won't touch his 
mouth.’ [ let him go his own way, 
and he went well. But, towards the 
finish, I could see we wouldn’t win 
unless I drove him. He knew what 
I wanted from him, and he answered 
me.” 

Tos, by reason of his appointment 
as first steeplechase jockey to 
Vincent O’Brien, can pick his 
mount, excepting, of course, Quare 
Times, for whom Pat is retained. 

Pat joined us in the stables. We 
had a look at Icelough, that very 
game ‘chaser over three miles and 
more, on whom Tos has won many 
races. 

Pat also trotted the promising 
young seven-year-old ’chaser Prince 
Mildred up and down the yard. The 
family think he might amount to 
something. 


Pat drove me back to Dublin. In 
the car we talked about racing— 
and Quare Times. 
“TI think he’s a great horse all 
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right,” Pat said, “and I don’t really 
see what’s to stop him this year in 
his races, whatever weights he gets. 
He’s almost uncanny in his fencing, 
most intelligent in every way in his 
approach to them. 

“ But the really great thing about 
him is that he loves his work, and 
that he can suddenly produce almost 
a sprinter’s turn of finishing speed 
at the end of any race, no matter 
what the distance.” 

Alongside the Dublin quays, Pat 
pulled up and dropped me off. 

“Where are you off to now?” I 
asked. 


Happiness on the Wing 
WHISTLING is always spontaneous and never deliberate. It 

breaks out like a rash, and its source is the spirit. You 
must make up your mind to sing, but at any minute you 
may find yourself whistling—the thing is under the control 
of the will, but the effect springs so naturally and suddeniy 
from the cause that they seem to be almost one. 

Whistling never gives itself airs. There is no subtlety in 
it, no studied art, no self-consciousness. It is a breath come 
to self-expression. It is happiness on the wing. It is a boy 
with a football under his arm, a ploughman going home to 
eggs and bacon, a sailor on a cobbled quay. 

It can be a little swashbuckling at times, but always in a 
harmless and salutary way. For it never rattles the sabre, 
and it does not so much boast as bolster. It is not the 
result of courage but the thing that conjures up courage 
and props it when it comes, and it is a fine thing to help 
you round the turn by the graveyard on moonless nights. 

—Joun D. Sueripan in the Irish Independent. 


HE had a room filled with well-thumbed books piled 


around the walls. 


“Why have you no bookshelves?” asked a friend. 
“No one lends bookshelves,” he replied. 
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“Well,” he said, “I want to drop 
in at the hospital to see a fellow 
who was injured riding yesterday. 
He’s not badly hurt, but I want to 
go and see how he is. After that, 
we're all going on to spend the 
evening with an old aunt of ours. 
We usually do so Sunday evening— 
otherwise, there’s trouble}” 

“ All eleven of you?” I said. 

“Yes, indeed,” he said, with that 
great smile of his. “ We're quite a 
family.” 

You are, indeed, I said to myself 
as he drove on up the quays—the 
happiest family I know. 
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Father Tucker is credited with having played a big part 
in the Prince Rainier-Grace Keliy romance 


Battling Priest in a 
Gambling Town 


PAUL HENISSART 


NE afternoon over a year ago 
O two young men ducked into the 
rectory of St. Charles Church 
in Monte Carlo and asked for the 
American pastor. In the privacy of 
his office they told him what was 
wrong—roulette and a lot of bad 
luck. Suicide, they intimated, was 
the one way out of their difficulties. 
The pastor reflected for a moment, 
then recommended the trestle bridge 
of Ste. Dévote, 300 feet above a 
stretch of asphalt pavement, as the 
best place from which to jump. His 
startled visitors quickly made for the 
door. That night they tamely cleared 
out of Monte Carlo. 

“ Those two boys thought I was a 
soft touch,” explained the pastor. 
“They weren’t interested in advice; 
what they wanted was money. 
Gambling suicides here, despite all 
you've heard, are rare.” 


‘Tuis realistic appraisal of gamblers, 

their foibles and follies, comes 
from a man who has been Monte 
Carlo’s chaplain for the past five 
years. He is the Very Rev. Father J. 
Francis Tucker, a bluff, florid-faced 
sixty-seven-year-old parish _ priest 
from Wilmington, Delaware, coun- 


sellor-general of the Oblate Fathers 
of Saint Francis of Sales, and canon 
of Monaco’s Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception. 

In a resort that would go bank- 
rupt without roulette, baccarat, 
chemin de fer and craps to prop up 
its finances, his attitude towards 
gambling is worth noting: “I feel 
the same about gambling here as I 
did about drinking in America be- 
fore repeal. Prohibition in either ts 
wrong; excess in cither is a sin.” 

A cheerful, active man, Father 
Tucker first set foot on the Riviera 
in April, 1950. He is the first 
American ever assigned to the office 
of court chaplain, a post normally 
given to French or Italian church- 
men. 

How well the appointment has 
suited the gravel-voiced canon from 
Delaware can be judged from the 
fact that in the tiny principality of 
Monaco he is as familiar, respected 
and talked about as the thirty-two- 
year-old prince himself. 


For visitors who register surprise 

on finding an American priest on 
the Riviera, Father Tucker has an 
airy explanation. “ There was a fight 
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FERROL FLYNN ges set back on his heels a few years ago when he 
despatched a secretary to St. Charles to study the possibilities of 

@ quiet chapel wedding. Flynn had just run through two rough-and- 

tumble marriages, and showed no sign of letting up the pace. 

“ There’s just one kind of chapel I can put at Mr. Flynn’s dis- 
posas,” snapped Father Tucker. “ A mortuary chapel.” 

A later meeting with Flynn ended on a mellower note. Invited by 
the Monaco Yacht Club to a party for the screen’s greying swash- 
buckler, Father Tucker went and listened patiently to one member's 
pompous description of the club’s activities. 

“We're out for big fish,” the member said. 

“So am I,” Father Tucker retorted, indicating Flynn. The two 
Irishmen finally met and posed, beaming, for the photographers. 


—PavuL HENISSART. 


going on here between the French 
and the Italians,” he rasps. “ The 
Pope thought the best way to settle 
it was by sending an Irishman. 
Instead of stopping the fight, I got 
into it.” 

What really happened was that 
Monaco’s prince, after his coronation 
in 1949, asked the Pope to fill the 
long-vacant chaplaincy at his court 
as rapidly as possible. The quarrel- 
ling between pro-French and pro- 
Italian cliques in the principality, 
aggravated by wartime occupation, 
prompted him to ask for an 
American. 

Father Tucker landed in Monaco 
like a blockbuster. The local com- 
munist press set the tone. Yowling 
against “intolerable Yankee imper- 
ialism,” it demanded cancellation of 
the American priest’s appointment. 

The congregation My St. Charles 
echoed the comrades’ alarm. Mind- 
ful of Al Capone and the climbing 
United States divorce rate, the 


church’s 8,000 parishioners shud- 
dered in expectation of the worst. 
And even those favourably disposed 


to the idea of a Stateside confessor 
wavered after their first look at the 
new pastor. 


EY had expected to recognise 

him by his ankle-length cassock 
and broad-brimmed hat, the day-to- 
day attire of French priests. When 
Wilmington’s Father Tucker stepped 
off the plane in a black business suit, 
clerical collar and rumpled fedora, 
he caused a sensation; one lady 
gasped, “‘ They’ve sent us a Protes- 
tant by mistake.” 

For a few days, Father Tucker 
tried to satisfy his parishioners’ ideas 
on clerical dress. But one afternoon 
as he headed down Monte Carlo’s 
Boulevard des Moulins, a gust of 
wind sent the broad-brimmed hat 
skimming into the gutter and the 
skirts of his cassock sailing above his 
knees. Father Tucker lost his tem- 
per. Next day the black business suit 
came out of hiding. 

For decades, Monte Carlo’s well- 
to-do families had enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of closeting themselves in pri- 
vate pews, with name-plates attached 
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on payment of 200 francs a year. 
Father Tucker ordered the name- 
plates removed. 

“ The pews are for whoever wish 
to pray in my church,” he said. First, 
second and third-class weddings and 
funerals still prevailed. From the 
rectory an order went out to make 
services the same for everybody. 


JHE reform movement left his 
parishioners ruffled. A majority 
lumped the innovations without lik- 
ing them. Only the youngsters 
registered enthusiasm for le peére 
Tookaire and his ways. 
Monégasques began to sit up and 


take notice as St. Charles’ pastor ° 


went down the principality’s streets 
a a motor scooter, distributing 
ree gum and talking up the parish 
soccer team. For the small fry, the 
millennium was clearly at hand; the 
adults weren’t so sure, 

Before Father Tucker’s time, 
chaplains at the court of Monaco 
were expected to be inconspicuous. 
They said Mass and kept out of 
sight, except to bestow their blessing 
in public on the benevolent but auto- 
cratic rule of the Grimaldi dynasty. 


THE first significant change took 


place when Father Tucker 
announced that he would be avail- 
able as confessor to the sixty-man 
palace staff of cooks, gardeners, 
chauffeurs, and valets—a policy in 
contrast with his predecessors, who 
had limited their spiritual guidance 
to the sovereign and his immediate 
family. 

Father Tucker put the locked-up 
palace chapel back into use. To his 
surprise, the prince approved the 
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idea and contributed to the chapel’s 
embellishment. 

Father Tucker briskly summed up 
his own status at court for anyone 
who questioned it, “ I am neither his 
highness’ subject nor his servant,” 
he rasped, “I expect to be his 
friend.” 

And Rainier met him half-way. 
“ Forget I’m a prince. Treat me as 
one of the boys,” he advised his new 
chaplain. 

Prince and priest have worked out 
by trial and error a system of close, 
effective collaboration. 

This doesn’t mean that they 
always see eye to eye. The relation- 
ship resembles that between a hard- 
headed uncle and a nephew who 
knows what he wants. Rainier is con- 
scious of his prerogatives as a Grim- 
aldi prince, and exercises them. 
When he disagrees with his chap- 
lain’s advice, he bluntly says so. 

Father Tucker winces impatiently 
and growls about “that little prince” 
when things at the palace arent 
going his way. But the misunder- 
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standing gets patched up, and the 
useful relationship survives. 


EVERY morning except Sunday, a 

chauffeur-driven Simca brings 
Father Tucker through the gates 
of the salmon-and-ochre 200-room 
Prince’s Palace on Monaco Rock. 
The chaplain’s place is always set 
at the prince’s table, and as an 
accredited member of the reigning 
household he sits down to official 
dinners beside Monaco’s three 
ministers of state. 

Often, when Rainier wants advice, 
the two men meet on a more casual 
basis. In the late afternoon a flame- 
red Austin-Healey deposits the 
prince at the drab yellow rectory, 
and Father Tucker ushers his guest 
inside for an informal snack and an 
exchange of views on the princi- 
pality’s affairs. 

The meeting can go on past mid- 
night. Rainier pays attention to his 
chaplain’s views, knowing that public 
opinion from all quarters in the prin- 
cipality reaches the priest's ears. 


How have Father Tucker’s 

parishioners taken to it? After 
five years of head shaking, after 
having learned to accept a priest who 
mixes a Martini, pilots a motor 
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scooter and umpires a ball game, 
they still aren’t altogether used to 
their pastor’s breezy methods. 

And they find an echo of these 
misgivings in the French press which 
never misses a chance to depict the 
goings-on at St. Charles as “ Yankee 
vaudeville.” Le pére Tookaire—for 
his accent, his getup, his innova- 
tions—has come in for merciless 
spoofing and some slam-bang attacks. 

Part of the strain between his 
parishioners and himself, Father 
Tucker feels, springs from difference 
of emphasis between American and 
European Catholics. 

“We are shocked by the Europ- 
eans’ lack of outward respect for the 
church, and they often feel that’s all 
we have. But I found an answer to 
that particular argument. When we 
take up a collection, I remind my 
flock that in the States the congre- 
gation’s piety is more than skin- 
deep; it digs down into their pockets 
as well.” 

St. Charles’ pastor can take satis- 
faction in some sizable accomplish- 
ments. His assignment has required 
him to learn to skate on the thin ice 
of diplomacy. As court chaplain, he 
has ably steered Monaco’s bachelor 
prince away from trouble and set 
him on a steady course. 


most bashful man on record? What about the man 
who took a sprig of mistletoe on his honeymoon? 


NOWING the right answers isn’t enough—you have to use 


them. Recipes don’t bake cakes. 


—The Tidings. 
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Jagger's Wheels 
of Fortune 


(CHARLES Cosurn’s song, “ The Man 

Who Broke the Bank at Monie 
Carlo,” was founded on the fact that 
a man named Wells actually accom- 
plished this feat. 

But how many have ever heard of 
Jagger, the Yorkshire mechanic, who 
devised an honest “system ” that not 
only threatened to break the Bank, 
but to break it beyond repair? 

Jagger’s was not a “system” as 
ordinarily understood; it was not 
based on the law of averages, mistaken 
confidence in which fills the coffers 
of the Casino, but on human falli- 
bility. 

“ Man,” said Jagger in effect, “ is 
imperfect; therefore, everything that 
man produces is also imperfect,” 
adding with particular point: “ even 
a roulette wheel,” and with this axiom 
in mind he laid his plans. 

He enlisted the help of six clerks, 
and night after night they sat, each 
at his appointed table, and recorded 
every number that turned up-- 
thousands of them. The results were 
analysed, and Jagger’s theory was 
amply proved. 

Each roulette wheel was shown to 
have its own peculiar defect; at each 
table certain numbers turned up 
more frequently than they should 
have done according to the laws of 
averages. 

Then Jagger and his men began 
to play. On the first day they pocketed 
£14,000, which was not enough to 
cause any sinking hearts in the Casino 
management. It was enough, however, 


to make them think deeply; and when 
the group of players had won £60,000 
in four days, agents of the Casino 
were deputed to keep a close eye on 
them. 

Jagger’s system refused to react to 
any tests. As might have been expec- 
ted, however, the long experience of 
the Casino authorities had not dulled 
their wits, and it was not long before 
the idea of exchanging the roulette 
wheels occurred to them. 

Jagger’s successful run thereupon 
ceased, But he set his helpers on the 
old job of looking on and recording, 
with the result that the changed 
wheels were soon discovered and suc- 
cess returned. 

The Casino authorities saw that 
their existence was being threatened, 
as not only were Jagger and his asso- 
ciates raking in their winnings, but 
other gamblers were following their 
bets. Had this continued for long, the 
Casino would have had to close 
down. 

Alas, for Jagger and his system, the 
Casino made a move—or rather 
several moves—which he could not 
counter. Up to that time the divisions 
between the roulette wheels had been 
fixed; and out of this circumstance 
had arisen in some way the defects on 
which Jagger had built his fortune. 

Movable partitions were substitu- 
ted for the immovable ones; and 
Jagger’s system broke down. Happily, 
he knew when to stop, for to pit his 
strength against the Casino when 
armed only with the weapons of 
chance was a plan of campaign in 
which Jagger could see nothing but 
folly. 

He stopped then and, £65,000 to 
the good, turned his back on the 


Casino. 
(Cavan). 
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James Brendan Connolly, now eighty-seven, is also the 
author of twenty-five books 


First of the 


Modern 


Olympic Champions 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN 


E stood motionless before the 
H cond as the bard played and 

the American flag was raised. 
He was a red-headed Irishman from 
South Boston: James Brendan 
Connolly. 

The scene was Athens. The year, 
1896. After a lapse of 1,500 years 
the Olympics had been revived. 

He had won the first event on the 
programme—the hop, step and jump 
—thus becoming the first of the 
modern Olympic champions. 


Jim CONNOLLY, now cighty-seven, 
and living in Boston with his 
daughter Brenda, is still interested 
in sports, and speaks of them with 
the knowledge of a participant. 

_~ Of course I remember Athens,” 
Jim told me. “ The papers estimated 
the crowd at 150,000. After my 
second jump, which was forty-five 
feet and a fraction, Prince George 
of Greece told me I was ahead by 
three feet. When the other fellows 
didn’t reach my mark he came to me 
and said: ‘Connolly, you are the 
winner.” 

~ I walked across the stadium and 
suddenly the band crashed and there 
they were, playing the Anthem and 


raising the flag. The people shouted 
‘mike, mike’ (victor, victor) and I 
stopped still. 

“It took me some time to realise 
that I was the first champion in 
1,500 years, but if you ask me, Pll 
say I felt marvellous. 

“T was a freshman at Harvard,” 
Jim remembered, “ when I saw in 
the papers that the Olympics were 
to be revived. Right away, I wanted 
to go. I was National A.A.U. hop, 
step and jump champion and I asked 
Harvard if I could represent them at 
the Games. They said if I left I'd 
have to resign and might not get 
back in school when I returned. So 
I quit.” 

It must have been a tough deci- 
sion for the young man to make, 
for he never finished high school 
and had to work five years (with the 
U.S. Engineers) and study at night 
to get to college. But his mind was 
set on Athens, and that was enough 
for Jim Connolly. 

The team arrived in Athens after 
sixteen days of travel and on the first 
day progressed through speeches 
and parades, dinners and toasts. 

“ The party broke up at 1 o'clock 
in the morning and we talked in our 
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rooms for an hour. At 4 we were 
awakened by the loudest band I’ve 
ever heard, playing right beneath 
our window. We were at breakfast 
by 9 and were met by an official 
delegation. They told us the Games 
would start at 2 sharp that after- 
noon. 

“We were amazed. We thought 
we'd planned for twelve days of 
practice, and we could use them, 
too, for most of the boys hadn’t had 
a track shoe on for months. But we 
were going by our Roman calendar 
and they were using the Greek. We 
were disappointed, of course, but 
there we were and we had our job 
to do.” 


QNE thing that afternoon was par- 
ticularly significant to Jim. It 
occurred just before his second 


p. 

“The wind was stiff against us 
and the running path, newly-laid, 
was very soft,” he noted. “ Those 
aren’t the best jumping conditions at 
all. Before I started down the path 
I breathed on my hands and looked 
down at the jumping pit. 

“T recall a rush of energy that 
came over me like a warm wave 
going through my blood. I gripped 
my fists tight and took off. The next 
day the Greek papers joked about 
the incident. When they saw me 
breathe on my hands they reported: 
*No wonder Connolly won. He was 


praying just before he jumped.’ ” 


Home from the Olympics, he joined 

the Ninth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment and fought with them at San 
Juan Hill where, on one occasion, 
his bravery brought him both a 


reprimand (he brought food to 
troops far up the hill against orders) 
and, the next day, a promotion. 

He was a European correspondent 
for newspapers and magazines, 
sailed with the Gloucester (Massa- 
chusetts) fishermen to the Grand 
Banks and with English cattle- 
boats in the Atlantic. He worked oil 
tankers in the Gulf, plied the Baltic 
for a story on Russian immigration 
to the U.S. and was a working cor- 
respondent with the U.S. Navy dur- 
ing World War I. 

In 1921, he was in Ireland dur- 
ing the Black and Tan terror. He 
went there as Commissioner of the 
American Committee for the Relief 
of Ireland, but his real purpose was 
to observe and report on the trouble 
for American newspapers. He knew 
most of the I.R.A. leaders personally. 

He wrote twenty-five volumes of 
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sea stories and these were called the 
very vest the United States had pro- 
duced by both Rudyard Kipling and 
Joseph Conrad. Booth Tarkington 
was an admirer, and Teddy Roose- 
velt once said that if he could pick 
one man for his sons to pattern their 
lives after, Jim Connolly would be 
that man. 


Bvt Jim never sought patronage 
and he rarely enjoyed the com- 
pany of important men. For all of 
his accomplishments, he always 
named the Olympics when asked 
how he'd like to be remembered. 

“ There are a lot of writers, but 
not many Olympic winners. And as 
the first winner my name will head 
every Olympic programme ever 
printed. That’s something to think 
about.” 

He didn’t say this boastfully, but 
with a tiny smile about his eyes, for 
he can stand on what he has done; 
he doesn’t need the words, from 
others or from himself. 


A YEAR after he returned from the 
Olympics, a fellow named Bloss 
had just set a new hop, step and 
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jump record in Chicago and he told 
reporters he’d easily beat Connolly 
if he could meet him at the Man- 
hattan Games in New York. It was 
all the challenge Jim needed. 

“ Bloss riled me,” Jim said. “I 
was broke at the time and I had to 
pawn my A.A.U. championship 
medal for fifteen dollars to get to 
New York. I had broken a small 
bone in my ankle when I missed the 
mark in a meet around Boston but 
I was determined to beat that man. 
My sister, a nurse, taped my ankle 
and it felt pretty good. 

“T jumped first that day and on 
my first try I didn’t even remove my 
sweater or my straw hat. I cleared 
forty-five feet, and the next time I 
took off the straw hat and did 47 
feet } inch. On my third try I took 
off the sweater and jumped 49 feet 
} inch. It was a new world’s record 
and it lastad for thirteen years. Bloss 
didn’t even come out of the stands.” 

Not only did it last thirteen years 
as a world’s record; it wasn’t bet- 
tered in Olympic competition until 
1924 and, as late as 1948, in the 
U.S., not one man in the country 
was able to jump that far, 


WHEN God wants an important thing done in His world, or 

a wrong righted, He goes about it in a roundabout 
fashion. He never lets loose thunderbolts nor stirs up earth- 
quakes. He simply has a tiny baby born. 


—MARGARET APPLEGARTH. 


"THe place is known as the preferred resort for those 
wanting solitude. People searching for such solitude are, 
in fact, flocking here from all corners of the globe. 


—Italian holiday guide. 
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The red-faced gentleman on the left 


Sold with a Joke 


MARTIN WALLACE 


™ AIRCREAM,” he said, holding 
Hx a white bottle to the 
crowd. “ You all know the 

price: two-and-eleven at your 
chemist’s. It’s yours for two bob.” 

The benefactor spoke in a Scot- 
tish accent. He wore a blue double- 
breasted suit and a check cap. He 
had the leathery face of a man who 
spent his days in the open air. 

“ Your barber knows it’s good for 
the scalp,” he continued. “ There’s 
a leaflet with every bottle says it'll 
darken grey hair. Look, I’m not 
gonna charge you two shillings, I’m 
not gonna charge you 6ne-and-six. 
You can’t sell good health—a shill- 
ing a bottle. Thank you, sir. Sold to 
gentleman on the left, ’Arry 

*Arry took a shilling from the 
red-faced spectator who had raised 
his hand. The spectator wore a 
medium-cheap brown suit, and the 
collar of his shirt was frayed. He 
slipped the bottle into the pocket 
of the raincoat over his arm. 

“Lady on the right, Fred .. . 
and another . . . any more? Two- 
and-eleven for a_ shilling—don’t 
say you bought it, say you stole it.” 


"TALKING incessantly from the back 

of the van, the benefactor 
handed down bottles to his three 
assistants. 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 


The doors of the van lay eper. 
disclosing shelves on the inside. The 
shelves held boxes of chocolates. 
candlesticks, sets of cutlery. rubber- 
cushioned hairbrushes, and cartons 
containing a “ hospital-approved, 
all-purpose disinfectant-antiseptic ©. 

In the depths of the van. a voung 
girl in hair-curlers, a green sweater. 
and bulging check slacks, attended 
her master’s voice among the con- 
cern’s multifarious wares. 

“What have we here? Exercise 
books, sixpence each; see the price 
on the cover! Two, four, six. eight 
. . » four bob’s worth going for— 
what do you say, Andy .. . one- 
and-six? He’s eighty on Monday, 
he don’t care if I go broke. 


“ RIGHT, eight genuine exercise 

books for your kiddy. Trust me, 
sir. Pll see you right. Give him the 
books, Fred—charge him a shilling. 
Four bob’s worth for a shilling . . . 
one over there, ’Arry. You dont 
know how I do it, do you? They 
fell off a lorry in High Street—we 
got them before the driver turned 
round. One down there . . . 2nd 
another . . . The polis’ll no’ be able 
to get us, they'll be sold.” 

The benefactor’s hands and arms 
flailed and coerced with the dedi- 
cated efficiency of an old-tme 
Labour orator. 
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“T got some candlesticks here— 
the last pair, twenty-seven-and-six. 
Chrome base, chrome top, Jacobean 
twist. Lovely present. Not a hun- 
dred yards away—it’s rude to point 
—not a hundred yards away, you'll 
pay twenty-seven-and-six for the 
identical candlesticks. A pound, no, 
not a pound, fifteen shillings . . . 
twelve-and-six . . . you wouldn’t get 
one for that price anywhere else. 
I'm giving you two—and they’re 
yours, sir, for twelve-and-six.” 


‘THE red-faced man again dipped 

into his pocket. He put the 
candlesticks into a cardboard box at 
his feet. It had once contained tins 
of Heinz baked beans. 

“Sorry, madam, you spoke too 
late. Edie, have we another pair of 
candlesticks back there? Here you 
are, the very last pair. And you, 
sir, here’s the very, very last pair. I 
got just one more pair. You'll see 
them in York Street at twice the 
price on the way home, but you'll 
be too late, Fl not be here. Give 
the gentleman the candlesticks, 
"Arry . . . lovely Jacobean twist. 

_““ Now what? Something for the 
kiddies. Bar of chocolate, sixpence 
. . . another bar, a shilling . . . 
packet of chewing-gum, eightpence 

. Stick of rock, fourpence . . . 
throw in a lollipop. Two-and-two, 
and it’s yours for a shilling. Do you 
trust me, sir? Give him the bag, 
Fred. Don’t charge him one shilling 
—charge him one-dee. Lady on my 
right—shilling a bag, I’m fond of 
children. That’s what my wife says: 
I'm too fond of children.” 


AS the demand fell, the benefactor 
‘took out a packet of ten cigar- 


—Rowel Friers. 


ettes, opened it up and showed 
them to the crowd. 

“ Ten Players—sixpence a packet 
. . . imagine. Aye, just imagine!” 
The crowd laughed as he lit his cig- 
arette. 

“What have we left? A lovely 
piece—genuine Italian marble, not 
stookey, not pipe clay. There’s a 
place for it in your house. What’s 
it cost—five-and-eleven? I'll not 
charge you five-and-eleven, not two 
half crunes. What do you say... 
four bob? three bob? Bob’s your 
uncle, it’s a gift at two. Thank you, 
sir, it'll light up some wee dark 
corner. You don’t believe it, lady, 
but don’t come again. At these 
prices, they’re clearing lines. Let’s 
get into the big stuff. 

“Half set of china . . . look at 
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it, lovely stuff . . . flowers on both 
sides of the cup. Two-and-nine a 
week for fifteen weeks, not twenty- 
five yards from this spot. Go and 
look if you don’t believe me. My 
price? Not twenty shillings, not 
eighteen shillings, not seventeen- 
and-cleven. Fifteen shillings—you 
couldn’t buy it in Stoke at that 
price. Thank you, madam. It’s my 
last week in china, I’m losing too 
much money. 

“ What's that, lady? You want to 
change it for a tea set? We change 
anything, don’t we, Fred? Change 
her name if she’s not careful. . . 
give her the china. 

“Any more trays left, Edie? 
Look at this . . . picture trays... . 
Windsor Castle. Take the old man 


his breakfast on this; you'll get a 
quid more in next weck’s pay 
t. 

“A wee bit dusty, but we'll not 
charge you for the dust. Fifty-nine- 
and-six. Ill sell it you two pound 
. . thirty-five bob .. . thirty. If 
you can’t pay thirty bob, pay a shil- 
ling down and a penny a week—but 
don’t miss a week or Andy’ll take 
it back. Come on, now, there aren't 
many left at thirty shillings. Yes, 
sir. Give the gentleman his tray, 
Fred. And you, lady.” 


‘Tue red-faced man paid two well- 

worn notes, and tucked the tray 
under his arm. It was the face of a 
man who spent his days in the opea 


Grattan—Tree Lover 


ARE our tree-planting enthusiasts aware, I wonder, that if 
Henry Grattan were alive today they would have his 


whole-hearted support ? 


Grattan’s bosky estate at Tinnahinch, County Wicklow, 
was overcrowded with trees, but he woulda’t listen to 
those friends who suggested that he should have most of 


them cut down. 


An English guest asked him: “ Don’t you think that big 
beech tree is a little too close to the house—darkens it toe 


much?” 


“I do,” said Grattan, “and I have often thought of 


taking down the house.” 


—LiamM RIORDAN. 


"THEN there was the girl who, when asked “When are you 


thinking of getting married ?”, replied “ Constantly.” 
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e Humour is where you find it 
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American Repartee 
ps the spring of 1934, I was present 
at the opening of the baseball 
season in Griffith Stadium in 
Washington, an -event which is 
graced by the President of the 
United States throwing in the ball. 

There was a commotion in the 
direction of the President's box and 
it was obvious that President Roose- 
velt was arriving. The lady sitting 
next to me was leaning this way and 
that in an endeavour to catch a 
glimpse of the President, but her 
view was obstructed by a_ police 
lieutenant. She called to a cop stand- 
ing near: 

“ Officer,” she said, “ would you 
mind asking the lieutenant to stand 
aside. I can’t see through him.” 

The cop grinned. “ Well,” he 
said, “I always did think he was a 
bit thick myself.” 

Everybody laughed and the lieu- 
tenant turned around. 

“What's the joke?” he asked. 

The cop said: “This lady says 
she can’t see through you.” 

“ That’s strange,” said the lieu- 
tenant. “ The wife always can.” 

—Ropsert BRENNAN in the Irish 

Press. 


‘* Help! Help!” 

WHEN I was twenty-one, as well as 
being tutor in Biology in the 

Royal University of Ireland, I was 


demonstrator in Physiology and 
prosector in Anatomy for Professor 
Birmingham. 

I was interested in Rugby, and on 
one occasion had an important dis- 
section to do for Professor Birming- 
ham by Monday morning, but I 
wished to see a football match on 
Saturday afternoon. 

I borrowed the key of Cecilia 
Street, Dublin, from the Anatomy 
porter, Peace, and at about 11.30 on 
Saturday night I let myself in to do 
the necessary dissection. We had 
only fishtail gas burners at that 
time, and I lit the gas and started 
work on the subject: a dissection of 
the middle ear. 

To my horror, I heard faint cries: 
“Help, help! For God’s sake, let 
me out!”, and thumps. At first I 
thought that a body had come in 
from the union in a coffin and that 
it was not dead. I went around the 
shelves holding the coffins, knock- 
ing: “Hello! Are you there? Are 
you there?” I called. 

“Tam up here,” said the voice, 
and it appeared to come from a 
rope-hoist which was used for con- 
veying subjects two stories up to 
the dissecting room. 

In fear and trembling, I went up- 
stairs to the dissecting room 
struck a match. There was a rattle 
of bones and I saw rats scurrying 
away. Going to the corner of the 

room, I came to the hoist, which was 
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locked: “ Hello! are you there?” 

“Yes, yes! Please let me out!” 
I went downstairs again and untied 
the hoist-rope and lowered the 
hoist. 

Here was an unfortunate student 
who, as a practical joke, had been 
put into the hoist and pulled up 
half way. 

When I was a medical student, 
not having much money (like most 
students), I wanted to buy a set of 
bones for my studies. In those days, 
the bones of Frenchmen were par- 
ticularly valued, as they were said 
to be whiter and better prepared. 
However, I went to Meredith’s 
“pop” shop in Cuffe Street and 
said to the assistant: “I want a 
second-hand set of bones.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “We only 
have second-hand bones; the origi- 
nal owners won’t part with theirs.” 

—PRoFessor J. BAYLEY BUTLER 

in The Student (U.C.D.). 


Her Four Husbands 


[\ 1865, Chichester Fortescue, who, 

as a Liberal Irish Protestant, was 
well thought of by his Catholic con- 
stitutents, became Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and his wife, Frances 
{Countess Waldegrave], thus made 
her first acquaintance with the Irish 
world. 

A few days after her arrival there 
was a “bespeak” night at the 
theatre—the viceregal equivalent of 
a command performance. It was a 
Dublin tradition that on “ bespeak ” 
nights a considerable latitude of ex- 
pression was allowed to the gallery. 

When Lady Waldegrave, superbly 
dressed, entered the Chief Secre- 
tary’s box ... a voice from above 
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shouted down the question which 
half the kingdom wanted to ask: 

“And would your ladyship in- 
form us, which of your four hus- 
bands did you like the best?” 

With that exquisite and inimitable 
turn of the head, she looked up at 
her questioner and, without a 
moment’s hesitation, her clear, lovely 
voice flashed back: “ The Irishman, 
of course.” 


—Ossert WynpHAM Hewett, 
Strawberry Fair (John 
Murray: 18/-). 


Pity Poor Peter! 


WHEN the railway between Dublin 

and Drogheda—one of the first 
in Ireland—was in course of con- 
struction, I constantly travelled be- 
tween these places on the Drogheda 
coach, of which old Peter Pentle- 
bury, an Englishman with an [rish 
wife, was the coachman. 

He would never bring himself to 
believe that the line would be 
finished, so for a time he was 
pleasant and chatty; but as he saw 
the works coming towards comple- 
tion he grew morose, and would 
scarcely speak a word to anyone 
connected with them. 

The day the first engine ran from 
Drogheda to Dublin, as Sir John 
MacNeill and I (as engineer) were 
standing on the footplate of the 
engine, we saw the coachman’s wife 
on the platform. 

“ Come along, Mrs. Pentlebury,” 
said Sir John, “and we will give 
you the fastest drive to Dublin you 
ever had.” 

“ But how can I get down again?” 
said she. 
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“ We'll bring you in in plenty of 
time to come home on the coach 
with your husband.” 

“ Well, then, I thank you kindly, 
Sir John—I’ll go,” she said. “ Sure 
it will ever and always be a great 
thing for me to say I’m the first 
woman that ever drove from Drog- 
heda to Dublin on the railroad.” 

We did not get in quite as soon as 
we expected, and by the time she 
arrived at the coach-office, in Dorset 
Street, Peter was already on the box, 
with the reins in his hand, ready to 
start. Great was his amazement to 
see her. 

“What the devil brought you 
here?” he said. 

“To go home on the coach with 
you, Peter, dear,” said she. 

“How did you come up to 
town?” 

“On the railroad with Sir John 
and Mr. Le Fanu,” she said. 

“Well, go back the way you 
came,” said Peter, in a rage, “ for 
the devil a step shall you come with 
me”; and off he drove. 

No engine was going back to 
Drogheda that day, so she hired a 
car to drive her the thirty miles, for 
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“You must remember, my 
dear sir, that medical science 
is only doing its best, and has 
not yet advanced as far as the 
articles in the Digests.” 
—Dublin Opinion. 


which her husband, of course, had 
to pay. But that wasn’t all, for as 
Mrs. Pentlebury had a remarkably 
lively tongue of her own, he got a 
blowing-up that he remembered till 
the day of his death. Poor Peter had 
cut off his nose to vex his face. 
—W. R. Le Fanu, Seventy Years 
of Irish Life (1893). 
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rS. O'NEILL was weeping bitterly over the curate who 
had been transferred to another parish. 
“Don’t worry,” reassured the curate; “they'll send 


Her New Curate 


someone better.” 


“ That’s what they told me last time!” she sobbed. 


HEALTH is the thing which makes you feel that now is the 


best time of the year. 


—F. P. ADAMS. | 
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In little-known article, 


this 
written 100 years ago, the im- 
mortal fairy-tale writer foretold 
an American tourist invasion of 


Europe by aeroplane 


Hans 
Andersen’s 
Aeroplane 


HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN 


ES, thousands of years hence 

they will come through the air 

over the great oceans on wings 
of steam. The young people of 
America will come to visit old 
Europe. They will come to see relics 
and monuments, and to see places 
falling into ruins, just as we in our 
day went to see the smouldering 
wonders of Southern Asia. 

Thousands of years hence they 
will come! 

The Thames, the Danube and the 
Rhine will still flow down to the 
sea; Mont Blanc will still be capped 
with snow, and the Northern Lights 
flash over the lands of the north; but 
the passing generations will be dust, 
many of those who were mighty in 
their day will be forgotten, like 
those, once mighty, who now slum- 
ber in the high barrows, while the 
wealthy corn-merchant on whose 
lands they lie knocks himself up a 
bench where he can sit and look out 
over the level rolling fields of corn. 


“ To Europe!” will be the cry of 
the young people of America, “ To 
the land of our forefathers, the lovely 
land of memories and dreams, to 
Europe!” 


THE air-ship comes, filled almost to 

overflowing with passengers, for 
the journey is quicker by air than by 
sea; the electro-magnetic cable under 
the ocean has telegraphed already, 
giving details of the numbers in the 
air caravan. 

Already Europe is in sight, the 
coast of Ireland can be seen, but the 
passengers are still asleep; they will 
first set foot on the soil of Europe 
in Shakespeare’s country, as the cul- 
tured among them call it; the 
country of politics and machinery it 
is called by some. Here they stay a 
whole day, so much time have these 
busy people to offer to mighty 
England and Scotland. 

By the Channel Tunnel the jour- 
ney continues to France, the land of 
Charlemagne and Napoleon— 
Moliére is mentioned, the learned 
among them speak of a classic and a 
romantic school in the distant days 
of old, and homage is paid to the 
memory of heroes, bards and men of 
science not known to our day, but 
yet to be born in the crater of 
Europe—Paris. 

The air-liner flies over that land 
from which Columbus voyaged forth, 
the land where Cortez was born, and 
where Calderon sang his dramas in 
rolling verse; lovely, black-eyed 
women still build their homes and 
livé in the flower-scented valleys, 
and the Cid and the Alhambra are 
still honoured in the ancient ballads. 

Through the air, over the sea, on 
to Italy, there where the ancient, the 
eternal Rome stood. It is wiped out, 
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the Campagna is a ruin; of St. 
Peter’s only a lovely column remains, 
and there is a doubt as to whether 
even this is genuine. 

On to Greece, to sleep one night 
in the rich hotel high on the top of 
Mount Olympus; so one has been 
there, and the journey can continue 
over the Bosphorus, to rest for a few 
hours, and see the site where Byzan- 
tium once stood. 

Poor fishermen hang out their 
nets there, where the chronicles tell 
us of the harem gardens of the time 
of the Turks. 


THE ruins of great cities by the 

mighty Danube are flown over— 
cities that our day knows nothing of 
—but here and there, at places rich 
in memory, places still lying in the 
womb of time—here and there the 
air caravan goes down and takes to 
the air again. 

Down below lies Germany, once 
enmeshed by the closest net of rail- 
ways and canals—the land where 
Goethe sang, and where Mozart in 


his time held music’s sceptre high! 


Great names in the fields of science 
and of art are blazed forth, names 
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: that we do not know. 
: One day spent in Germany, and 


one in the North, in the land of 
Orsted and Linné, and in Norway, 
the land of the old vikings and of 
the young Norsemen. Iceland is 
glimpsed on the way home, but the 
geysers no longer spout and Hecla is 
grown cold, yet the great island of 
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a relic of the sagas engraved in the 
imperishable stone. 

“There is much to see in 
Europe,” the young Americans cry, 
“and we have seen it in a week. It 
can be done, as the great travel- 
ler——-”—a name is mentioned, a 
name famous in their day—* says in 
his famous work ‘ Doing the whole 


rock stands solid in the foaming sea, of Europe in one week’.” 


America’s First Newsboy 


A Most a century and a quarter ago, New York’s new 

penny paper, The Sun, carried an ad. reading: “A 
number of steady men can find employment by vending 
this paper. A liberal discount is allowed to those who buy 
to sell again.” 

This revolutionary new method of increasing circulation 
was the idea of Benjamin Day, publisher. Among the first 
applicants was a small boy named Barney Flaherty. 

“But I advertised for grown men,” Day told the 
youngster. 

“T know,” Barney said, “ but I’m sure I can handle it.” 

The publisher was so impressed by the boy’s sincerity 
that he gave him a job. Barney walked from the office 
with a bundle of newspapers under his arm and shortly 
New Yorkers heard the first cry of, “ Paper! Get your 
Sun here! Paper!” 

Next day he was at a downtown street-corner, again 
hawking papers. People stopped and stared, then bought. 
Little Barney Flaherty, America’s first newsboy, had set a 
pattern for what would become an American institution. 

—Coronet. 


WE have a great deal more kindness than is ever spoken. 
—Emerson. 


PLEASANT memories must be arranged for in advance. 
—R. D. Everson in The Sign. 
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Never quit ! 


How to Reach 40 
a Second Time 


O. A. BATTISTA 


ASKED my medical adviser: 

“ What do you advise as being the 

best formula for reaching 40—a 
second time?” 

“* Nothing will shorten life’s home 
stretch like being afraid of it,” he 
replied. “ Do everything you can to 
make it something to look forward 
to. Keep up your physical and men- 
tal activities. It is never too late to 
develop new skills, new knowledge, 
new hobbies. 

“ As long as you live, you can find 
exciting things to do for others. 
Keep your hands and your mind 
busy, sharpen your sense of humour, 
and never let your appearance or 
your dress do anything but improve. 

“‘ Don’t be afraid to loosen up and 
laugh. It won’t kill you; it might 
do you more good than six medicine 
chests full of nostrums. Slow down 
if your wind tells you that you must, 
but never, never quit!” 


How about more specific variations 
of this theme? Here are the best 
formulas for sustained youth that I 
have gathered from more than fifty 
persons who have passed the age of 
eighty. 
A remarkable lady of 81, Mrs. K., 
lives on our street. Each year she 
bakes a birthday cake and invites 
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neighbours over to help her cele- 
brate her true age. And each year 
she manages to blow out the dozen 
or so candles on her cake in one 
windy “ blow.” 

If you met this grand lady face-to- 
face, the first thing that would strike 
you would be her radiant, youthful 
appearance. How can anyone live so 
long and remain so youthful, so 
energetic, so self-confident, so 
lovable? 

The answer lies within Mrs. K. 
herself. Her life has been one of 
constant giving of herself to others. 
More than once I have heard her 
quip, “ Life seems unfair at times— 
the more of yourself you give away 
freely, without thought, desire, or 
hope of getting anything in return, 
the more it will reward you with 
happiness, contentment, good health 
—sometimes even extra birthdays,” 
or “ Live especially for others and 
you not only will live well, but 
long.” 


ANOTHER friend of mine, John, fol- 

lows the theory that the best way 

to make every day a good day is by 

utting some morsel of yourself into 

it. “It’s easy enough,” he says, “ if 

you will only train yourself to put 
your best impulses forward.” 


48 
Here is how John does it. The 
rish priest needs someone to col- 

ect money; John offers his services 

and saves the P.P. the customary 
embarrassment of finding reliable 
help for such a thankless job. 

Each Christmas season John sells 
Christmas trees on a certain vacant 
lot (which few people know that 
John owns) and the proceeds go to 
bring good cheer to the pupils in a 
nearby St. Vincent de Paul orphan- 
age; and so on. 


REcentLyY I met a greaggrand- 

father who is eighty-one years 
old. He is dressed as trim as a 
banker and he carries himself like a 
forty-year-old colonel. He made a 
lasting impression on me. 

I brushed shoulders with this re- 
markable friend in a lying-in hospi- 
tal. He had his face, and I had mine, 
as close to the clean glass windows 
as we could get them. His eyes were 
devouring every move of his charm- 
ing great-grandson. Mine were being 
— at the sight of our new baby 

“ That’s my great-grandson,” he 
said to me pointing at the third cot 
from the window. Then turning to 
another man who was with him, he 
added with twinkling eyes, “and 
this sixty-year-old kid is his grand- 
father.” 

“What's your formula for youth?” 
I asked the great-grandfather. 

“Living, eating, and working in 
moderation,” he replied. “I don’t 
believe in too much play, or too 
many comforts and luxuries. Except 
for the usual amount of brown 
paper as a lad, I have never smoked, 
and I’m dead against excessive 
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drinking. I have believed always in 
paying my bills promptly. 

“Of much greater importance: is 
the fact that I believe in God and 
respect my neighbour. I’ve never 
had a restless or sleepless night be- 
cause of something I might have 
done to harm my fais.ily, my friends, 
the fellow next door or across the 
street. And I’ve enjoyed many an 
invigorating night’s sleep because 
I've lent people a hand without 
their knowing it.” 


AN elderly man of eighty-five told 

me: “I believe trying to be un- 
selfish is more important than vita- 
mins, steaks, or caviar. Living for 
others, helping the under-privileged, 
cheering up the sick or the poor, 
giving to the other fellow until it 
hurts are the best tonic for youth. 

“Doing things such as these 
seems to loosen the strings of age 
and makes you want to live longer. 
As long as you want to live badly 
enough, it is hard to grow old in the 
physical sense.” 

A retired grocer in his nineties 
had this to say: “ There’s too much 
complaining nowadays about having 
to work hard. You young people 
have to experience the wonderful 
feeling that comes from working 
hard enough that you'll go to sleep 
the minute your head hits the 


pillow. 
“If people would stop worrying 


about hard work, they would soon 
find that there isn’t anything better 
for them. You’ve got to wear out 
the human body to get the most 
enjoyment from it, not rust it out!” 

We know twin sisters who put on 
a show for us when they visit each 
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year. They're an estimated eighty- 
one, at least, by all the neighbours’ 
counts. What do they advise you? 

“ All we can say is that we always 
have tried to take advantage of 
opportunities to give something of 
ourselves to those who are most 
unlikely to pay us back. For 
example, when we spend an after- 
noon assisting a once-attractive 
schoolteacher, crippled into help- 
lessness by arthritis, we forget about 
money, about our worries, or how 
long we are going to live. 

“Some of the happiest moments 
of our lives came from working a 
few hours a day as practical nurses 
to young mothers who are unable to 
pay for much-needed help. By doing 
things which make us feel needed, 
desperately needed, we believe we 
can whip back whatever it is that 
ages our bodies and our minds. 

“Nothing will make a person 
grow old faster than a feeling of 
selfish security. The best security in 
the world is honest love for God and 
neighbour.” 


SEARCH any city or town, and you 
will find people who are old by the 
calendar but young in heart, young 
in step, young in taeir talk and their 
actions and in almost every instance 
their outstanding quality is sure to 
be a mastery of selfishness, an in- 
satiable capacity for self-givingness. 
Moderation in everything, espe- 
cially in eating, was emphasised by 
most of the people I talked to. They 
all cautioned against “ digging your 
grave with your teeth.” They also 
cautioned against being hurried, or 
permitting oneself to be rushed. 
“We'll all be dead a vtry long 
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time,” said one of them, “ so there 
is no need to hurry it.” “I always 
did my honest best,” said another, 
“and never worried about anything 
over which I had no control or about 
which I could do nothing.” 

My own mother and dad are in 
their eighties and still in good 
health. Over the years, here are a 
few of the oft-repeated quotations 
they drilled into the minds of their 
eight children: 

“ Stop patronising the will-o’-the- 
wisps of life, little worries that are 
so destructive and capable of break- 
ing down the human machine. 

“Strive to keep your mind busy 
with the right things, noble 
thoughts, creative ideas. 

“Put every minute of your time 
to work, and give your work every 
thing you have. 

“Pull yourself aside for a spiritual 
and physical check-up every six 
months or so. Ask yourself whether 
or not you have been going through 
life just picking up the things you 
have been dropping, or eating the 
peelings only, while you throw away 
the rich fruit. 

“Never develop a ‘work com- 
plex ’, which is usually a public con- 
fession that you think the world 
owes you a living. 

“Plan the things you want to do 
as you grow older, in detail, long 
before your retirement time. Be sure 
to have two or three hobbies. 

. “Don’t let your age have a dull- 
ing effect on your enthusiasm. Keep 
enthusiastic at all costs. 

“Be careful to avoid all physical 
harm, realising that your ability to 
recuperate from injuries diminishes 
rapidly with age.” 
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‘THE time-tested recipes for reach- 
ing four-score years do not men- 
tion serums, or elixirs, mud packs, 
comforts, medicines, vitamins, or 
wealthy relatives. 
The common code underlying all 
of them is a moral one. It headlines 


one’s way of life, one’s treatment of 
his neighbour, one’s respect for 
God 


Out of them there seems to come 
this important fact: to live long you 
must not only live well, but you 
must also live for others. 


This Worrying Business 
PERSON who has nothing to worry about had better start 
worrying about himself. That’s the word from the latest 
meeting of the Western Division of the American Psychiatric 
Association, a group of gentlemen in the worrying business. 
The idea is that it’s normal to worry, and that if you 
don’t do some of it you're likely to end up in a mental 
hospital. A paper “Notes on the Psychodynamics of 
Realistic Worry ” concludes that “ realistic worry in the face 
of danger and distress is the mark of a healthy mind.” 
That worrying is quite normal is certainly a thing te 
remember. It’s helpful to know that you’re not the only one 
who is worried about the bills; the people who sent them 


are worried about them, too. 


A lot of times people do forget that worrying is pretty 
widespread. When conditions are good people worry that 
they might get bad, and when they’re bad that they might 


get worse. 


Even if psychiatrists say we ought to worry, one worry 
at a time ought to be enough. And that’s the way we intend 
to do it. Our candidate is the income-tax collector. As long 
as he’s around, the psychiatrists won’t have to worry 


about people not worrying. 


—Wall Street Fournal. 


A WOMAN was living through one of those winters in which 
every calamity descends upon a family. When one more 
cross was added to the rest, her patience was exhausted. 
“I know the Lord won’t send me more trouble than I 
have strength to bear,” she told a friend. “ But I do wish 
that He didn’t have such a good opinion of me.” 


—Redemptorist Record, 
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James 


An exile with Dublin in his sad heart 


Beneath the Mask of 


Joyce 


ULICK O'CONNOR 


s a student James Joyce seems 
A to have had two personalities : 

one which he created for the 
public and the other his real one, 
which he concealed beneath the 
mask, 

Most remember him as quaint, 
aloof, detached: yet there are other 
memories of him as a_ practical 
joker who could break into wild 
barbaric dances across the Georgian 
squares of Dublin. 

His pose of aloofness was Joyce’s 
shield to protect him from the jibes 
of those who are always ready to 
assail the position of the artist. His 
Achilles tendon was his poverty. 

“You have the aristocratic tem- 
perament,” Fr. Butt says to him, in 
Stephen Hero, and it was his fierce 
sensitivity to the degradation aris- 
ing from his family’s poverty that 
made Joyce withdraw more and 
more from the crowd. 


‘THE minutes of the Debating 

Society (at University College) 
have many mentions of him. Here he 
was the “ Hatter”. The “ Hatter” 
read a paper on 21st January, 1902: 
“Drama and Life” was the title. 
“It was full of the sublimities of 


the Mystic Joacax,” reads a note, © 
Condensed from Time and Tide 


“all about Bjornson, Ibsen, Haupt- 
mann and Giacosa.” 

A year after his paper on Mangan, 
the College magazine was calling for 
a re-reading of his piece. Yet they 
didn’t make him treasurer when he 
went up for the post. 

His jokes were a byword in the 
college. Once he arrived in the 
gymnasium doubled up like a 
hunch-back. “I’ve come in to be 
cured,” he told the sergeant-major, 
amid howls from the other students 
who knew his spare, upright figure 
well. 

Singing and acting he could also 
create a personality for himself, 
without at all descending from his 
tower. Dublin was a great place for 
concerts in those days and Joyce 
sang all round the city. He even 
planned to make money at Blackpool 
singing with his lute. 

Dr. Vincent O’Brien, who trained 
John McCormack, used to say that 
Joyce’s voice was superior in quality. 

Joyce used to sing his songs with 
exquisite sensitivity, but, when he 
sat down, he was as remote a being 
as ever. 

“We were terrified to go near 
him, he looked so aloof and serious- 
looking sitting there,” one lady re- 
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calls. He loved the music of the 
great ages of the past, the songs of 
the Elizabethans, the proud chants 
ef the Middle Ages. Sometimes as 
he walked home with his friends 
through the decaying streets, he 
would intone in his high clear voice 
hymns that were written to echo past 
Gothic arches, in the sweep of 
golden chasubles and the rising of 
perfumed incense. 

The Ceremonies of Holy Week 
he never missed. He and his friends 
would go early to the crowded 
churches. Though long regarding 
himself as a stranger to any uplift- 
ing of the heart to God, Joyce de- 
lighted in the beauty of the Latin 
rite, a symbol of the European 


tradition which had but slightly 


affected most of his countrymen. 


WHENEVER Joyce’s poverty showed 

itself, he always made it into a 
joke. “My stomach muscles are 
tight from hunger,” he used to say 
when friends asked him how he 
could do so many jump-swings on 
the parallel bars. 

An intimate friend of Joyce re- 
members a little incident at the 
Forty Foot pool. Joyce, skinny and 
pensive, was sitting perched on a 
rock. 

“Whom are you representing 
now?” asked someone. “ Hunger,” 
replied Joyce with mock sorrow, 
and they all laughed, not knowing 
that once again the arrow had fallen 
useless on the shield. 

Firm self-control helped Joyce to 
keep apart. The years of self-denial 
had not gone for nothing. “He 
never lost his temper,” recalls a 
sister. “ Stannie [his brother] would 
sometimes fume and rage, but Jim 


would just go over and play the 
iano.” 

Aloof though he was, there were 
a few at the University who were 
allowed to see the artist plain. John 
Francis Byrne, who is Cranly in 
The Portrait, was a close com- 
panion. Byrne was a youth of indi- 
vidual and mature views. He had a 
fine natural brain which expressed 
itself in chess, at which he was 
Irish champion. He coached others 
for the same exams. he would never 
do himself and used to read the 
most esoteric papers to the Colicge 
Societies. 

Once he read a weird paper on 
Thomas 4 Kempis to the sodality 
and was the recipient of a solo hand- 
clap from his pal Joyce seated in the 
middle of a slightly hostile audience. 
Whenever Joyce was working on a 
theory, he used Byrne’s mind as 2 
sort of mental gymnasium in which 
to trim it and get it into shape. 


MEDIcAL_ students appealed to 

Joyce more than the arts group. 
“ Medicals” were wild youths in 
the Dublin of those days. 

Yeats later spoke of one of these 
medicals as “one of the great lyric 
poets of our time”. This was Oliver 
St. John Gogarty, who is “ Buck 
Mulligan” in Ulysses. He moved 
round the city, a Corinthian figure 
known to all because of his prowess 
as a cyclist and swimmer, and many 
of the “characters” he was acquain- 
ted with soon found the?r way to 
Joyce’s little notebook. He parted 
with Joyce later over some triviality. 

Throughout his life Joyce re- 
mained a typical Dubliner. He loved 
to hear the Dublin accent again and 
those who rang him on the ‘phone 
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and said they were from Dublin 
were usually told in a voice full of 
derisive chuckles: “ You needn’t tell 
me that”. 

He was proud of Dublin and its 
historic background. He left it, be- 
cause of the circumstance of his 
birth, born into a people who had 
been oppressed and poverty-stricken 
for 300 years. 

In that period, bereft of a ruling 
class which had fled to Europe to 
fight in the great armies there, the 
native Irish had made no contribu- 
tion to the world’s arts. 

Joyce possessed the lyric gifts 
and rich imagination of his race: to 
strengthen these gifts and acquire 
the stamina for a great work, he 
knew he must return to the womb 
from which his people had come, 
the Europe of “entrenched and 
marshalled races, citadeiled and sea- 
begirt 
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In June, 1904, just a year after he 
left University College, he set out 
for Trieste. The night before, he 
called at his sister’s house with a 
letter for Vincent Cosgrave, who 
had introduced him to a handsome 
Galway girl, called Norah Barnacle. 
Next day he and Norah were in 
London on their way. 


‘Tstoucn he lived in many cities 
afterwards, Joyce never forgot his 
first love. “I never really left 
Dublin; I carry it round with me,” 
he told a friend in 1937. Whenever 
he expressed the universal notions 
that were evolving in his mind, tt 
was in terms of Dublin and 
Dubliners that he did so. 

So he came to die in Ziirich, just 
after the outbreak of war, like the 
great Florentine, an exile from the 
city that had fashioned him anf 
which was closer to his heart. 


Elected Silence 


OTHER and daughter were in the kitchen washing dishes, 
while father and seven-year-old Johnnie were in the 
living room. Suddenly father and son heard a crash of falling 
dishes. They listened expectantly. 
“It was mother,” Johnnie finally anneunced. 
“How do you know?” father asked. 
“ Because,” answered Johnnie firmly, “she isn’t saying 


anything.” 


"THe pessimist believes that it is only the man with a pull 
that gets ahead. The optimist, on the other hand, thinks 
that it is only the man with a head that gets a pull. 
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Nobody can deny that Jackie Gleason exists, but it would 
take an Einsteinian formula to explain all sides of him 


The Incredible Comie at 
the Top of TV 


MICHAEL DRURY 


ow does it happen that a 
| | rowdy, forty-year-old comedian 


who often has not known 
where his next meal was coming 
from is today the biggest single 
commodity in the competitive 
market place that is television? 

It is a difficult feat, but it has 
been accomplished with astonishing 
speed and agility by John Clemens 
Gleason, lately of Brooklyn, New 
York. 

He has slam-banged his way to 
the top of the television heap in five 
short years by using every known 
trick except a gun that shoots 
paper flowers and the American 

ag. 

Gleason made headlines across 
the nation by concluding one of the 
biggest single TV deals on record— 
a multimillion-dollar contract to 
produce television shows for three 
years; they began last autumn. 
Plainly, there is more to Gleason 
than meets the eye. 


Jackie GLEASON owns his own TV 

show outright. Through his com- 
pany, jackie gleason enterprises, 
mc. (he never signs his name with 
capital letters), he also possesses two 
other television programmes, plus a 


recording organisation and two 
music-publishing firms. 

He writes music, conducts and 
records an orchestra for Capitol 
Records, invents games for kids, 
designs jewellery and clothes, plans 
apartment and office décor, reads 
scholarly books in the field of 
psychic phenomena, paints portraits 
and abstractions in oils, draws 
caricatures, and sends provocative 
analyses of their performances to 
other TV comics whose work he 
scrutinises. 

No one can deny that he exists, 
but it would take an Einsteinian 
formula to explain all sides of him, 
and after Gleason got it, hed 
change it. 

Most of the time he lives and 
moves in the heady atmosphere of 
geniality, generosity and genius that 
constitute the Gleason hyperbole, 
but if you watch him sometime 
when he is not watching you, you 
may catch on his handsome Irish 
face both brooding and bewilder- 
ment. 


SOMEONE told him the late actor 

Walter Huston once said hed 
give anything to be able to ride in 2 
subway again without been recog- 
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QE uncanny trick Gleason can do, physically or not, is sense your 

presence—and identity—without looking at you. You can walk 
into a well-carpeted room behind him while he is staring out the 
window or talking on the phone and he'll know you're there although 


not a word 1s said. 


After several electric seconds, he will offer you a cigarette over his 
shoulder without looking around or he’ll say without turning, “ Sit 
down, won’t you?” and call you by name. 

It gives you the spooky feeling he’s got eyes in the back of his 
head. Whether it’s extrasensory or just a showman’s feel for an 


audience, nobody knows. 


—MiIACHAEL Drury. 


nised, talked to, sought after, 
hunted and haunted. 
Gleason was scornful. “ That’s 


naive and untrue,” he pronounced. 
“Nobody wants to go back once 
he’s tasted success. Being recog- 
nised is an occupational necessity; 
it’s part of the price you pay for 
the business you’re in.” 

“The hardest part,” said Bullets 
Durgom, Gleason’s personal mana- 
ger, “is that when’ everybody 
knows your face, everybody talks to 
you, and when they talk they make 
a request: sign this, do this, go 
here, go there. Every time you turn 
around you're making a commit- 
ment.” 

“Tr could be worse, though,” 
Gleason replied softly. “ It could be 
no commitments. That’s why has- 
been actors become alcoholics. They 
can ride on the subway and nobody 
recognises them any more. Of 
course, you have to run that risk. 

“This is a very insecure busi- 
ness. You’re insecure about the 
scenery showing up, whether the 
show will flop, whether the gags 
are funny enough. There is crisis 
all the time, one big prolonged 
crisis. IT am directly responsible for 
everything concerned with this 


show. I can’t relax. I don’t sleep 
well.” 


[MPATIENT with detail, decisions 

and any sort of paper work, 
Gleason is given to wandering away 
from conferences and other dull 
activities and simply not coming 
back. After half an hour, when it 
becomes evident his disappearance 
is final, the meeting breaks up. 
“ He’s the Scarlett O'Hara of tcle- 
vision,” said one co-worker. * You 
know—‘I'll think about it to- 
morrow.’ ” 

Sometimes he takes a nap during 
these absences. Once he vanished 
for several hours and retired to his 
apartment to play with a vast array 
of electric trains, complete with 
tunnels, switches, signals, bridges, 
loading platforms, the works. 

Wearing an engineer’s cap, he 
tottled around all afternoon and at 
one point phoned the president of 
Lionel trains to find out why his 
smoke pellets were not producing 
smoke as promised. Later, he gave 
the trains away to a boys’ club. 


GLEASON was born and reared a 

Catholic and he wears a medal 
of St. Genesius, the patron saint of 
actors. 
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He doesn’t read music; he 
composes by dreaming up a melody, 
or sometimes just the first eight bars 
of one, which he hums for some- 
body else to take down, enlarge 
upon, develop, arrange and orches- 
trate. 

He is six feet tall with nearly 
black hair and blue eyes and, when 
he chooses to use it, a bucket of 
Irish charm. His voice is as rough 
and powerful as a steel cable, but he 
can spin it out to the finest silk. 


His formula for getting a show on 

the air is a minimum of pre- 
arrangement and a maximum of 
free-wheeling in the old Keystone 
Cops tradition, though it cannot be 
quite that wild because there are no 
retakes possible in live television—a 
nerve-racking, brow-sweating fact 


that has been instrumental in mak- 
ing Gleason, as well as other 
comedians, decide to switch to the 
use of film. 

“The less you rehearse, the 
better you are,” is Gleason’s theory 
and he follows it to the letter. 

It is not unusual for the star of 
an hour-long television show to put 
in between twenty-five and fifty 
hours of rehearsal beforehand. 
Gleason’s programme boasts the 
shortest rehearsal schedule in the 
entire industry: two hours. 


OF necessity there are such tech- 

nicalities as production meetings 
and script readings scattered 
through the week, but Gleason 
shurs them till the last possible 
hour on the Saturday afternoon of 
the broadcast. 

“He crams a full week’s work 
into those two hours,” said one of 
his writers. “ Readings, headaches, 
choreography, crises and solutions. 
If no crisis occurs he'll create one 
and solve it just to keep in trim.” 

“ Out of all the chaos and strife,” 
Gleason is fond of intoning, “ comes 
the tempered steel of comedy.” 

He never forgets that he has’ to 
fill in sixty minutes of air time 
every Saturday night with laughs, 
music, glitter, girls, guest stars and 
Gleason. He doesn’t do it alone, of 
course, but that he does it at all is 
something of a miracle. 


MODERN question: “ May I have the day off to go to my 


grandmother's wedding ?” 


OME women always do their husbands’ bidding—at the 


bridge table. 
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Your Child Said That! 


What Do Beaten Boxers Eat? 


QNE morning at breakfast my wife 

was endeavouring to get our 
seven-year-old son to take his por- 
ridge. ““ Come on, Sean—eat your 
porridge,” she coaxed. “ Boxers eat 
porridge because it gives them big 
muscles and makes them win.” 

Sean looked up and asked: 
“ Mammy, what do boxers who lose 
eat?” 

—GALway FArTHer. 


S I was standing at my door—in 
Mountrath—a farmer was put- 
ting a nosebag on his horse to feed 
him. He found it difficult to get on, 
as the horse was shaking his head. 
Sean Ryan, aged six years, was gap- 
ing at him and the farmer said: 
“What are vou looking at?” 
Sean said: “ You will never get 
him into that, sir.” 
—A. O'’RIORDAN. 


WHEN going to bed, my little boy 

looked out the window and, 
pointing to the stars, asked: “What 
are all those little lights?” 

On being told they were “ Holy 
God’s windows,” he said: “Jummy, 
Holy God must have a very small 
head.” 

—Mrs. Mar Moroney. 


WHEN my sister, aged eight, came 

home from school, where she 
had been told that fortune-telling 
was a sin, she asked: “ Mother, 
does the man on the radio commit 


a sin when he says that it is going 
to rain?” 
—“* SUNSHINE ” (Newbridge). 


] visitep the Dublin Bird Market 
with my sor. On seeing a green 
canary in a cage, he exclaimed: 
“ Look, Mamma, that little canary 
isn’t ripe yet.” 
—Mks. C. C. KAVANAGH. 


‘Tue three-year-old came in carry- 
ing a sod of grass and when the 
mother asked her what was that she 
had, the child answered: “ A bit of 
a field, mother.” 
—M. C. (Nenagh). 


MY daughter, Chrissie, aged twelve, 

had been helped by my eldest 
son, Walter, with a mathematical 
problem, which was to find out how 
many miles a plane could fly on so 
many gallons of petrol. 

When she saw the answer she 
started to cry and said: “ The 
teacher said it should do mose than 
that—what will I teil her?” 

My little son, Brian, aged six, 
who was playing on the floor with 
his soldiers, piped up: “ Tell her 
the plane crashed!” 

—Mnrs. M. Lyncu. 


M¥ little grandson, aged three and 

a half years, came in and asked 
for his money-box, into which he 
put a silver coin. I asked where he 
got it and on being told the donor’s 


Condensed from an Evening Press feature 
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58 
name, I said: “I hope you didn’t 
ask Mr. —— for money?” 
He replied: “Oh, no, Gran—I 
only felt his pockets.” 
—BALLYLONGFORD GRANNY. 


MY friend’s little son, aged two 

years, while playing with some 
snapshots started to throw them into 
the fire. 

They were taken from him and 
on being told he couldn’t have them 
again he replied: “For goodness’ 
sake, give them to me and let me 
keep quiet.” 

—GLASNEVIN MOTHER. 


WE went to the seaside for our 

holidays. The first day there we 
went to the beach. Coming back 
down the street where we were to 
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MY s0n, aged four, was sac 
his Granny, who asked him: | 
“Would you like to see the | 
cuckoo come out of the cuckoo- | 
clock ?” 
He replied : “ No, but I would | 
like to see grandfather come out 
of the grandfather clock.” 
—T. 


stay, I said to my husband: “I am 
not so sure which is our house.” 

Our little girl of four years said: 
“T know it,” and we asked her: 
“ How do you?” 

She said: “ Because the house 
has hair on the roof.” 

It was a thatched cottage. 

—Mnrs. McHucu. 


Cardinal Error 
SPEAKING at a college prize-giving, Cardinal Griffin of 
Westminster told the following story : 

“Some years ago I was giving prizes at a school for 
small boys and I think it had been organised that each 
boy should receive at least three prizes. 

“It was a lengthy affair and there was 2 
shuffling around among the audience. 

“I managed to keep up a bold front and to sce the 
humour of the situation, but it was rendered rather more 
difficult when an old, stone deaf priest sitting in the front 
row, and looking most uncomfortable and tired, boomed 
out at the top of his voice: “ Well, the Cardinal is enjoying 
himself, anyway!” 


good deal of 


Te man who sets about making others better is wasting 
his time, unless he begins with himself. 
—St. IGNATIUS. 


| 
| 
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He Made a 
Million With a 
Rubber Heel 


UMPHREY O’SULLIVAN, inventor 
H ot the O’Sullivan Rubber Heel, 

was born in Skibbereen, 
County Cork, and emigrated to the 
United States in 1873 when he was 
20 years old. He had some news- 
paper experience in Cork City, and 
shortly after his arrival in New 
York he secured a position in a 
newspaper caseroom. 

After three years he moved to 
Lowell, Massachusetts, where his 
brother, James, had _ successfully 
established himself in the retail shoe 
business. Humphrey joined with his 
brother as a shoe repairer and sales- 
man. 

After two years in the shoe 
business he formed a partnership 
with a resident of Lowell in the 
retail meat business. After establish- 
ing an extensive route, he decided 
that the life of an outside butcher 
was not his calling; he sold his 
interest to his partner and again 
worked in association with his 
brother, James, in the shoe business. 


QNE day Humphrey observed that a 

customer, who removed his shoes 
to try on a new pair, had a rubber 
attachment on the heels. He asked 
the customer what “this contrap- 
tion” was for. 

“TI am a police officer in the 
neighbouring city of Salem,” ex- 
plained the customer, “ and when I 
wear those pieces of garden hose I 


am not bothered with the backaches 
and headaches that I get if I do not 
wear those rubber lifts.” 

O'Sullivan realised that if this 
man could get such relief from bits 
of garden hose, much more relief 
could be obtained from rubber that 
would be made to fit the heel. 

The only complaint the police 
officer had to make against his 
garden-hose heels was that, after 
wearing them for a month or so, 
they wore down, causing him to 
slide and skid, especially when 
patrolling his beat in the winter. 

O’Sullivan’s first heels also wore 
down, causing the wearer to slide 
and slip. After months of experimen- 
tation, he finally invented the 
counter-sunk heel, which prevented 
slipping and skidding and gave 
greater resiliency. 


Wuen he had obtained a patent for 

the rubber heel, he realised that 
he did not have the capital to manu- 
facture and retail his invention. The 
small capital he had at the beginning 
was spent in a few months for neces- 
sary preliminary expenditure. 

He contacted numerous indivi- 
duals, offering them a proportionate 
share of stock in a proposed corpor- 
ation if they would subscribe the 
necessary capital. 


After waiting a considerable 
period, he was able to convince a 
local resident, Mr. J. Munn 


Andrews, to invest in his invention. 
The corporation was formed with 
Mr. Andrews as President, 
O'Sullivan as Treasurer, and a Mrs. 
Lowe as Secretary. O'Sullivan re- 
tained fifty-one per cent. of the 
shares, Andrews forty per cent. and 
nine per cent. was divided among 
the O'Sullivan family. 


| 


A tremendous advertising cam- 
paign was then launched. Every 
State of the Union was flooded with 
billboards, and newspapers and 
magazines told the story of the 
O'Sullivan Rubber Heel. Foreign 
countries were not overlooked in this 
campaign. 

After a year the O’Sullivan 
Rubter Heel was known in almost 
every country. When O'Sullivan de- 
cided to sell his invention, he 
received more than one and one- 
half miilion dollars as his share. 

Despite his wealth, he continued 
to reside in the same lowly neigh- 
bourhood where he had been living 
since he first came to Lowell. A 
Democrat in politics, he became a 
citizen of the United States in 
December, 1880. He was elected to 
more Democratic National Conven- 
tions than any man in Massachusetts. 

He was a particular friend of 
Alfred E. Smith and John W. 
Davis, both candiates for the U.S. 
Presidency. In both campaigns, 
Humphrey O'Sullivan spared neither 
time nor money to bring success to 
their candidacy. He never sought 
elective office himself. 
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He had a monument erected to 
the memory of his friend Cardinal 
William H. O'Connell: it is in a 
park facing the City Hall in Lowell. 
He was appointed a Knight of St. 
Gregory by His Holiness Pope Pius 

He was a wonderful friend, a 
good citizen, a good Christian, and 
the world was a better one because 
he lived so long. He died on June 
22, 1931. 

—CorNELIUS F. CRONIN. 


9 
al ] ONCE talked to an old cannibal who, hearing of the Great 


War then raging in Europe, was most curious to know 
how we Europeans managed to eat such enormous quanti- 


ties of human flesh. 


When I told him that Europeans do not eat their slain 
foes, he looked at me in shocked horror and asked what 
sort of barbarians we were, to kill without any real object. 


—Father Mathew Record. 


BUtcuer: Good all-round man wanted country shop; only 
men able to cut, skewer and serve a customer need apply. 


—Small ad. in provincial paper. 


| 
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An Irish war correspondent’s vivid pen-portrait of a great 
President 


Dinner with Abraham Lincoln 


WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL 


OON after I arrived at the White 

House there entered the recep- 

tion room, with a shambling, 
loose, irregular, almost unsteady gait, 
a tall, lank, lean man, considerably 
over six feet in height, with stooping 
shoulders, long, pendulous arms, ter- 
minating in hands of extraordinary 
dimensions, which, however, were 
far exceeded in proportion by his 
feet. 

He was dressed in an ill-fitting, 
wrinkled suit of black, which put one 
in mind of an undertaker’s uniform 
at a funeral; round his neck a rope 
of black silk was knotted in a large 
bulb, with flying ends projecting be- 
yond the collar of his coat; his 
turned-down shirt-collar disclosed a 
sinewy muscular yellow neck, and 
above that, nestling in a great black 
mass of hair, bristling and compact 
like a riff of mourning pins, rose the 
Strange quaint face of President 
Lincoin. 

The impression produced by the 
size of his extremities and by his 
flapping and wide, projecting ears, 
may be removed by the appearance 
of kindliness, sagacity, and the awk- 
ward bhonhomie of his face; the 
mouth is absolutely prodigious, the 
lips, straggling and extending almost 
from one line of black beard to the 

Condensed from My Civil War 


N other documents of that 

period before the Civil War 
fighting became serious, Lincoln 
appears as an ignorant buffoon, 
or a timid politician, or a 
cracker-barrel philosopher en- 
gaged in a task that was probably 
too big for him, but Russell had 
some concept that he was dealing 
, with a great man and was certain 
he was talking to a very able one. 

—FLETCHER PRATT. 


other, are only kept in order by two 
deep furrows from the nostril to the 
chin; the nose itself—a prominent 
organ—stands out from the face with 
an inquiring, anxious air, as though 
it were sniffing for some good thing 
in the wind; the eyes dark, full, and 
deeply set, are penetrating, but full 
of an expression which almost 
amounts to tenderness; and above 
them projects the shaggy brow, run- 
ning into the small, hard frontal 
space, the development of which can 
scarcely be estimated accurately, 
owing to the irregular flecks of thick 
hair carelessly brushed across it. 


(NE would say that, although the 
mouth was made to enjoy a joke, 
Diary; edited by Fletcher Pratt. 


(Hamish Hamilton, London, 215.) 
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it could also utter the severest sen- 
tence which the head could dictate, 
but that Mr. Lincoln would be ever 
more willing to temper justice with 
mercy, and to enjoy what he con- 
siders the amenities of life, than to 
take a harsh view of men’s nature 
and of the world, and to estimate 
things in an ascetic or puritan spirit. 
A person who met Mr. Lincoln in 
the street would not take him to be 
what—according to the usages of 
European society—is called a 
“ gentleman”, and, indeed, since I 
came to the United States, I have 
heard more disparaging allusions 
made by Americans to him on that 
account than I could have expected 
among simple republicans, where all 
should be equals; but at the same 
time it would not be possible for the 
most indifferent observer to pass 
him in the street without notice. 


As he advanced through the room, 
he evidently controlled a desire to 
shake hands all round with every- 
body, and smiled good-humouredly 
till he was suddenly brought up by 
the staid deportment of Mr. Seward 
(Secretary of State) and by the pro- 


found diplomatic bows of the Chev- 
alier Bertinatti, the Minister of the 
new Kingdom of Italy. Then, in- 
deed, he suddenly jerked himself 
back, and stood in front of the two 
ministers, with his body slightly 
drooped forward, and his hands be- 
hind his back, his knees touching, 
and his feet apart. 


Mr. Seward formally presented 
the minister, whereupon the Presi- 
dent made a prodigiously violent 
demonstration of his body in a bow 
which had almost the effect of a 
smack in its rapidity and abruptness, 
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and recovering himself, proceeded to 
give his utmost attention, whilst the 
Chevalier, with another bow, read 
from a paper a long address in pre- 
senting the royal letter accrediting 
him as “minister resident”; and 
when he said that “ the king desired 
to give, under your enlightened ad- 
ministration, all possible strength 
and extent to those sentiments of 
frank sympathy which do not cease 
to be exhibited every moment be- 
tween the two peoples, and whose 
origin dates back as far as the exer- 
tions which have presided over their 
common destiny as self-governing 
and free nations”, the President gave 
another bow still more violent, as 
much as to accept the allusion. 


THE minister forthwith handed this 

letter to the President, who gave 
it into the custody of Mr. Seward, 
and then, dipping his hand into his 
coat pocket, Mr. Lincoln drew out a 
sheet of paper, from which he read 
his reply, the most remarkable part 
of which was his doctrine “ that the 
United States were bound by duty 
not to interfere with the differences 
of foreign governments and 
countries.” 

After some words of compliment 
the President shook hands with the 
minister, who soon afterwards re- 
tired. Mr. Seward then took me by 
the hand and said—“ Mr. President, 
allow me to present to you Mr. 
Russell of the London Times.” 

On which Mr. Lincoln put out his 
hand in a very friendly manner, and 
said, “ Mr. Russell, I am very glad 
to make your acquaintance, and to 
see you in this country. The London 
Times is one of the greatest powers 
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ded to Something of a Hero 
ist the WLM Howarp RUSSELL, the most celebrated war correspondent 
. Tead é of his day, wes, first of all, an Irishman, born in an Ireland 


N pre- where the characters of Charles Lever were to be seen all over the 
diting place. His father was an unsuccessful businessman, rather recalling 
> and Bernard Shaw’s father than Micawber, for his optimism was 
esired checkered. 

‘d ad- For the most important years of his childhood, Russell was 
rength brought up, as a Catholic, by his maternal grandfather outside 
nts of Dublin. “Captain” Kelly (the origin of the title is obscure) was 
cease what, in 18th-century Ireland, was called a “ half-mounted gentle- 
it be- man”, and seems to have been an agreeable cheracter. 

whose a The paternal grandfather brought his grandson over to Protes- 
exer- ; tantism and sent him to Trinity College, Dublin, where, though he 
‘their did not graduate, he acquired some classical learning that he 
orning : treasured for the rest of his life. He became a skilled reporter and 
t gave was sent by The Times, at the age of 34, to cover the Crimean War. 
nt, as : His letters home were one of the main causes of the overthrow of 


the Government, of the mission of Florence Nightingale to the 

é hospitals in Scutari and of the substantial improvement in the treat- 
dthis § ment of the troops. By the time the war was over, Russell was 
famous, something of a hero, and, in the world of journalism, a star. 


—PROFESSOR D. W. BROGAN. 
to his 
out a in the world—in fact I don’t know Lincoln, and all kinds of stories and 
"read anything which has much more jokes are circulated at his expense. 
> part power, except, perhaps, the Mississ- People take particular pleasure in 
at the ippi. I am glad to know you as its telling how he came towards the seat 
duty minister.” of his Government disguised in a 
‘ences Conversation ensued for some Scotch cap and cloak, whatever that 
and minutes, which the President en- may mean. 
livened by two or three peculiar little In the evening I repaired to the 
iment sallies, and I left agreeably impres- White House. Mrs. Lincoln was 
h the sed with his shrewdness, humour already seated to receive her guests. 
S fe and natural sagacity. She is of the middle age and height, 
ne by of a plumpness degenerating to the 
ident, ] was honoured on the following embonpoint natural to her years; her 
_ Mr. day by visits from a great number features are plain, her nose and 
of Members of Congress, journalists mouth of an ordinary type, and her 
ut his and others. Judging from the expres- manners and appearance homely, 
, and sions of most of the Washington stiffened, however, by the conscious- 
"glad people, they would gladly see a ness that her position required her 
nd to Southern Cabinet installed in their to be something more than plain 
yndon city. Mrs. Lincoln, the wife of the 
owers The cold shoulder is given to Mr. Illinois lawyer; she is profuse in the 
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introduction of the word “ sir” in 
every sentence, which is now almost 
an Americanism confined to certain 
classes. 

Her dress I shall not attempt to 
describe, though it was very gor- 
geous and highly coloured. She 
handled a fan with much energy, dis- 
playing a round, well-proportioned 
arm, and was adorned with some 
simple jewellery. Mrs. Lincoln 
struck me as being desirous of mak- 
ing herself agreeable; and I own I 


was agreeably disappointed, as the pa 


Secessionist ladies at Washington 
had been amusing themselves by 
anecdotes which could scarcely have 
been founded on fact. 


JN the conversation which occurred 

before dinner, I was amused to 
observe the manner in which Mr. 
Lincoln used the anecdotes for 
which he is famous. Where men bred 
in courts, accustomed to the world, 
or versed in diplomacy, wouid use 
some subterfuge, or would make a 
polite speech, or give a shrug of the 
shoulders as the means of getting out 
of an embarrassing position, Mr. 
Lincoln raises a laugh by some bold 
west-country anecdote, and moves 
off in the cloud of merriment pro- 
duced by his joke. 

Thus, when Mr. Bates, the 
Attorney-General, was remonstrating 
apparently against the appointment 
of some indifferent lawyer to a place 
of judicial importance, the President 
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interposed with “ Come, now, Bates, 
he’s not half as bad as you think. 
Besides that, I must tell you, he did 
me a good turn long ago. 

“ When I took to the law, I was 
going to court one morning with 
some ten or twelve miles of bad road 
before me, and I had no horse. The 
judge overtook me in his wagon. 
*Hollo, Lincoln, are you not going 
to the courthouse? Come in and I'l! 
give you a seat.’ Well, I got in, and 
the judge went on reading his 


pers. 

“Presently the wagon struck a 
stump on one side of the road; then 
it hopped off to the other. I looked 
out, and I saw the driver was jerking 
from side to s.de in his seat; so says 
I, ‘ Judge, I think your coachman 
has been taking a little drop too 
much this morning’. ‘ Well, I de- 
clare, Lincoln,’ he said, ‘I should not 
much wonder if you are right, for he 
has nearly upset me half a dozen 
times since starting.’ So, putting 
his head out of the window he 
shouted, ‘ Why, you infernal scoun- 
drel, you are drunk!’ 

“Upon which, pulling up his 
horses, and turning round with 
great gravity, the coachman said, 
*By gorra! that’s the first rightful 
decision you have given for the last 
twelvemonth ’.” 

Whilst the company were laugh- 
ing, the President beat a quiet re- 
treat from the neighbourhood of the 
Attorney-General. 


NO matter how great a man is, the size of his funeral 


usually depends on the weather. 


—Dan BENNETT. 


RRACEHORSE—A creature designed by Nature to redistribute 
wealth among mankind, 
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It was through this adventurous painter that the writer met 
his future wife ... The feeling was nuptial 


Could I Ever Forget Al? 


REX MacGALL 


of the novels written 
Mritout hotels and their clients 

have been successful. If the 
writer has a flair for his subject, and 
keeps some sort of a diary while 
staying in a carefully picked hotel, it 
is difficult for him to back a loser. 

Maxim Gorki wrote an excellent 
book titled My Universities, and 
some day, please God, I will write 
a book titled My Hotels, which, if it 
does not equal the Gorki classic, 
will certainly have a wide if incredu- 
lous readership. 

My only difficulty will be in con- 
vincing the publisher that everything 
recorded has been told without even 
the shadow of a lie, and in avoiding 
libel. 


However, I have not picked my 
hotels, pensions and rooms care- 
fully. In fact,. mostly, I have not 
picked them at all. I was persuaded 
to try the Hotel Internacional of 
Madrid, where I had a most un- 
eventful though pleasant residence. 
Or, as in the case of Hotel C—, 
in Madrid, which had been recom- 
mended to me by someone. 
Ostensibly the boss of Hotel 
C—— was a little suave Andalusian 
from Granada whom we had diffi- 
culty in understanding at first, even 
when he spoke French. The real 


boss was his much larger wife, one 


ADVENTURES IN SPAIN 
THs is the second of a series of 
six articles. 


of the strongest-willed women I 
have ever known, somewhat of a 
shrew, arid a native of Luxembourg. 

The hotel was comfortable and 
clean; but 1946 was a lean year in 
Spain, especially for Irish appetites, 
and of food there was not nearly 
enough. However, we soon made 
friends with the waiters, who 
brought us other people’s rations 
and, on the sly, second helpings. 

Hotel C specialised in cater- 
ing for queer characters; dubious 
journalists such as ourselves, circus 
folk, actors amd actresses, black 
marketeers and their fancies, with a 
leavening of genuine tourists and 
Spanish commercial travellers to 
give a sheen of respect. There is 
nothing like a commercial traveller 
to give your establishment a good 
name, for it is well known that they 
stand no nonsense. 

I met many stranger characters 
than the Dutch painter, Albert 
V——., but he was by far the most 
likeable of the bunch and, though a 
rogue, one who, I’m sure, will per- 
suade the good Saint Peter to let 
him pass the heavenly gates. 


| | 
| 
i 
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The first time Noél Conway and 
[ met Al was on his return from 
Tangier, temporary home of “ war 
criminals ”, wanted men of all kinds, 
escaped Foreign Legionnaires, ciga- 
rette smugglers, white slave traf- 
fickers, dope pedlars and the rest of 
that merry company. So we soon 
made friends with him, hurried him 
to a pavement café, bought a bottle 
of wine and started him talking. 


WE fancied our chances in Tan- 

gier; at the worst it would pro- 
vide us with good copy. But Al pre- 
ferred to talk about painting. Life 
was not so pleasant in the Nether- 
lands (we learned very early from 
him not to call it Holland), and 
people were more interested in 
bread than in pictures. Anyway, Al 
liked travelling. 

How do you pay for a Spanish 
holiday? Firstly, you buy something 
that is a sure hit on the Spanish 
black market (known in Madrid as 
the estraperlo). You raise the money 
through—and AJ} shrugged his 
shoulders carelessly—friends. 

Al had bought a Leica camera 
and had sold it in Spain for a profit 
of three or four thousand pesetas, 
enough to keep a man comfortably 
for a few months. Then he had 
gone to Tangier to paint. 

Before leaving Tangier he had 
bought a large quantity of cheap 
fountain pens, which he packed very 
carefully into an innocent-looking 
wooden crate. Should any Customs 
man be mildly suspicious, and ask 
to have the crate opened, he would 
see figs on all sides. But no Customs 
man had been so curious, and Al 
had imported the pens to Madrid. 


Later he told us that ‘he had made 
another 1,000 pesetas profit on that 
deal, and we had a celebration in 
the Casablanca, one of Madrid's 
best-known night clubs. 


AL did not like smuggling or any 

venture which was unkind to the 
nerves. He had had his fill of excite- 
ment during the years of the 
German occupation, when he had 
forged identity cards and other 
papers for the Dutch underground. 

However, with the money he 
made on these transactions he should 
have been able to live and paint in 
peace for months in Madrid, hold 
an exhibition, sell a few pictures to 
prolong his stay, and bring back to 
the Netherlands at least some good 
sketches from which pictures could 
be done at a later date. Such pic- 
tures would have sold very well, too, 
when stomachs were fuller. 

But Al lived expensively and the 
money soon went. Don José, our 
host, became more and more insis- 
tent about settlement of the account, 
and less reserved in his language. 
Finally, Madame took Al aside and 
spoke very firmly. Al went out, hav- 
ing promised to settle the bill before 
the end of the week. 

Two days later he did so, 
pocketed the change and took us out 
to Chicote’s, the bar on the Gran 
Via which houses the world’s only 
drinks museum, which is a story in 
itself. 


THEN he told us the story. He had 

gone into the California, a posh 
café on the Gran Via, and, after a 
drink, had asked to see the manager. 
For about twenty minutes he had 
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talked with the manager, showing 
him some sketches. By the time the 
manager had called for another 
cohac the deal had been concluded. 
Al was to paint a large mural of 
flowers and fruit on the wall of the 
café and, in return, was to get 2,000 
pesetas. 

Al liked to think of himself as a 
portrait painter, but he was first- 
rate in still-life studies. He had a 
light touch and wonderful feeling 
for colour. He found still life too 
easy, he told us, and loathed it. 
However, this was what the manager 
wanted, and Al gave it to him. 

“TI finished it within a few 
hours,” he said. “ I could have done 
it just as easily with my eyes 
closed.” 

The story seemed a bit tall, so we 
visited the California with Al. No 
sooner were we seated than the 
manager was over to us, welcoming 
Al as if he were a brother, praising 
his work and talking of introducing 
him to other patrons. 

And there was the huge mural, 
not a bad piece of work at all, 
signed by our friend. That, how- 
ever, was not Al’s greatest achieve- 


Beethoven Ballad 


ment. He should have been a sales- 
man, not a painter; for, when once 
again a bill was due, he persuaded 
the formidable Madame to commis- 
sion him to paint her daughter. Not 
alone did he settle the bill, but he 
had something over for the inevi- 
table celebration. 


NEITHER my wife nor myself is 

ever likely to forget Al, for it was 
through him that we first met. One 
evening in February, 1947, with a 
month’s salary spent and without 
even a butt of a cigarette in my 
pocket, I was about to retire to bed 
when Al persuaded me to go with 
him to a café to meet some of his 
friends. 

No need to worry. He had sold a 
picture that morning, and the bill 
would be on him. As it was our 
custom to gather whenever any of us 
had anv money, I accepted. At least 
I would smoke a few cigarettes after 
a day’s unsatisfied longing. 

One of the friends that night in 
the Café Ibiza on Madrid’s Gran 
Via was the girl who became my 
wife. We were engaged in March 
and married in the following July. 


Ow many readers know that Beethoven wrote a setting 

for that most infectious of ballads, “ Kitty of Coleraine”? 
It seems that he found Irish music so attractive that he 
wrote his own versions for at least 50 songs. 


—Belfast Telegraph. 


Wry worry because you're getting older ? When you stop 
getting older, you’re dead ! 
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Gales of the 32 Counties 


There’s a Gold Hunt On! 


ERE IS GOLD IN THE WICKLOW 

hills. A farmer’s wife has found 
some. 

Mrs. Mary Ellen 

WICKLOW Byrne and neighbour- 

ing farmer, John 


Davern, believe that there is wealth A 


to be found in Gold Mine River 
Valley. So they are searching for it— 
Mrs. Byrne with her pan and Mr. 
Davern with the divining rod which 
he has used to find well-water for 
twenty-five years. 

So certain are they of gold that a 
bulldozer was called in—at a cost of 
£80—to divert a river through an old 
disused mine. Now Mrs. Byrne has 
set up a small wooden sluice in the 
diverted water and started panning 
for the fine grains that are mixed 
wtih the red clay around. She has 
already found some—just enough to 
encourage. 

Farmer Davern, who paid £6 to 
the Government for a_ prospecting 
licence, assists with his forked sally 
rod. By holding it over the pan he 
can tell whether there is fine gold in 
the clay. 

“We expect to take 50 ozs. of gold 
from the red clay before our licence 
expires on October 24,” said Mrs. 
Byrne. 

Farmers of Ballinvalley and friends 
in Arklow, eight miles away, are con- 
centrating on the Red Hole field that 
Farmer Davern owns. It was there 


“* 


beside the stream that Mrs. Byrne 
found her seventy-seven-grain nug- 
get. 
Gold fetches £12 10s. a fine ounce. 
—Daily Express. 


SIXTY - YEAR-OLD DENTIST IN 
County Mayo has invented some- 
thing whigh he claims will end 

motor accidents for good. 

MAYO But Mr. Edward 

Richard Maye, the dentist, 
of Turlough, six miles from Castle- 
bar, refuses to discuss his invention. 

All he will say about it is: “I have 
worked at this invention for many 
years and now intend to patent it. It 
is a safety device which I guarantee 
will eliminate all road accidents for 
ever. The device can be fitted to any 
car, van, bus or lorry in any garage. 
I estimate that it will cost a motorist 
£5- 


—Empire News. 


(CASTLEBELLINGHAM BREWERY IS IN 
the Glyde Valley, close to the 
river side and occupies a space of 
several acres. The brew- 

LOUTH ery was established by a 

member of the Belling- 
ham family in 1772. 

Thackeray visited Castlebellingham, 
and in his Irish Sketch Book refer- 
ence is made to the superior merits 
of the local ale. Charles Lever also 
referred to the same favourite brew, 
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The record of 1885 shows that this 
brewery supplied half the British 
garrison of Ireland and a consides- 
able portion of the garrisons of the 
Mediterranean and Egypt. They like- 
wise supplied the troops of the Nile 
Expedition for the relief of General 
Gordon. —Basset’s Directory. 


‘T= MOST PROSPEROUS TOWN IN THE 
Twenty-Six Counties, according to 

E.S.B. director Dr. T. A. McLaugh- 

lin, is Athlone. 

Domestic con- 
sumers of  elec- 
tricity in the town, he said, had in- 
creased in number by §0 per cent. 
At the same time, Athlone’s indus- 
trial load had jumped by the same 
percentage. 

“Tt’s also astonishing,” said Dr. 
McLaughlin, “to find that your 
population figure was 9,000 at the 
last census, against 7,000 in 1926, and 
that today it’s close on 11,000.” 

—Irish Press. 


WESTMEATH 


Patrick MURPHY, THE KILLOWEN 
giant, is buried beside the old 
church in Kilbroney, and a granite 
monument erected by his 

DOWN friends stands above the 
grave. 

Murphy, who was eight feet one 
inch in height, was born on June 15, 
1834, and died in Marseilles on 
April 18, 1862. His body was built in 
proportion, and he was on exhibition 
when he succumbed to smallpox. His 


remains were embalmed and laid to 
rest in Kilbroney. 

An extract from the parish register, 
inscribed on the monument, reads 
that “ this young man was admittedly 
the tallest man in the world at the 
time of his deaths’ 

—NICHOLAS C. O’HArE in the Irish 

Weekly. 


[* WAS AT AN ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION 
in the theatre in Ann Street, Bel- 
fast, in August, 1781, according to a 
notice in the Press of 

ANTRIM the time, that Benjamin 

Franklin’s lightning rod 
was demonstrated by one Dinwiddie. 

In 1772, during Franklin’s Irish 
visit, he purposed going from Dublin 
to Armagh to see Dean Hamilton, 
who had recently published a pamph- 
let Remarks and Hints on the Im- 
provement of Barometers, but he 
changed his mind at Dundalk and 
went on to Hillsborough Castle, 
County Down, and he tells us in a 
letter : 

“He (Lord Hillsborough) seemed 
attentive to everything that might 
make my stay in his house agreeable 
to me, and put his eldest son, Lord 
Kilwarlin, into his phaeton with me 
to drive me a round forty miles, that 
I might see the country, the seats, 
manufacturers, etc., covering me with 
his great coat lest I should take a 
cold.” 

—CoLIn J. Ross in the Jrish 
News. 


CumD psychology is what parents use in letting their boys 
and girls have their own way. 


human heart consists of two vessels: one for joy and 
one for pain. We fill and empty them alternately. 
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Remembered by a copybook 


He Spent his Fortune to 
Aid the Needy 


HUGH McVEIGH 


ERE HENRY FOSTER was a 

friend in need to the children 

of the 19th century. Today his 
name is remembered, because it 
appears on a series of copybooks. 

He was born in Denmark, where 
his father, Augystus Foster, was 
British Minister. The son was to 
become a diplomat himself and was 
on the road to success when he sud- 
denly abandoned his career. 

He made this decision after his 
return from South America (where 
he had been on a mission for the 
Foreign Office) when he paid a 
visit to his father’s home at Tallans- 
town, near Ardee, County Louth. 

His brother was in possession of 
the Louth estate and famine was 
sweeping the country. Vere Foster 
remained several months, doing 
what he could to relieve distress. 
What he saw made him turn to- 
wards Ireland, where the rest of his 
life was spent. 


NOTHING hurt him so much as the 
sight of children in pain through 
poverty, and that, unfortunately, 
was a familiar sight in the Ireland 
of his day. 
He was an incorrigible hiker. 
When at Eton, he had often hiked 


Condensed from 


across France and over the Alps to 
Turin, where his father was then 
posted. He now walked through 
Ireland, visiting homes and schools, 
but not with the curiosity of the 
sightseer. His object was tq bring 
aid, and whenever he happened 
upon a school where the floor was 
an earthen one, he measured the 
building and had a wooden floor 
installed at his own expense. 

People of an earlier generation 
know that Vere Foster was respon- 
sible for a continuous supply of 
free copybooks and drawing-books 
to the children of the national 
schools. But he has another claim to 
their remembrance. 


HE could see no future in their own 

country for many of the people 
on the land, and he came to the 
conclusion (with which many would 
now disagree) that emigration was 
the only solution. He used his 
money to find itions in the 
United States Canada for his 
emigrants, and he either assisted 
them with the passage money of 
paid it in full. 

Many of the emigrants had told 
him of the terrible conditions on 
the ships that bore them to America, 
the Irish Weekly 
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and he decided to verify their 
statements. 

He travelled to America in dis- 
guise—found that the conditions 
were even more shocking than he 
had anticipated; indeed he suffered 
greatly as a result of this experi- 
ence. He used his influence to have 
improvements brought about in 
these ships, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing legislation passed which 


VERE Foster was a man of refined 

appearance and much charm of 
manner. He travelled the land whea 
many landlords were screwing the 
last penny from their poor tenants, 
and evicting those who had little 
but the roof over their heads. His 
relief work drained him of his great 
fortune. 

When he died in Belfast at the 
beginning of the present century it 


we alleviated much suffering. had all been given away. 
J 
rough 
hools, 
of the ; F Vi . 
bring acts About Vitamins 
pened f ERE are vital facts about the vitamin content of foods :— 
r was Vitamin A’ keeps the skin elastic, eyes bright, eyelids 
d the free from puffiness and redness—besides protecting us from 
floor infection in general. Take it in fresh green vegetables and 
‘ dairy products—but extra supplies may be necessary in 
ration =| winter in the form of halibut oil capsules. 
spon- fj Vitamin B has been called the Youth vitamin, for it 
ly of ‘ regulates the nervous system, digestion, appetite and 
books memory. Clear skin and shining, healthy hair demand a 
‘ional iE regular supply, so take your quota in wholemeal bread, 
im to : liver, Bemax, Marmite and yeast. 
ie Vitamin C aids in the structure of sound teeth, gums, 
3 bones and healthy blood; in addition, it combats colds, 
own and even cures them in their early stages. It is found in all 
sople citrus fruits; blackcurrant juice, P.L.J. and Rose Hip 
. the syrup. Large doses can be taken as ascorbic acid in tablet 
‘ould form. 
was ff Vitamin D is immediately concerned with visual beauty. 
his H It combines with Vitamin A in its protective properties. It 
the | helps defend teeth against decay by facilitating the storage 
his | of calcium. The sun builds Vitamin D in our bodies, be- 
sted | sides increasing the amount in the butter, milk and eggs 
| of that we consume. 
There is the total of our vitamin needs. Keep a wise 
told balance and you'll feel as energetic as you look! 
on —Modern Woman. 
ica, 


K xar—To steal clothes with people inside. 


“I have never known him to do an unkind thing ” 


Why Big Jim Went Far 


JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


brickyard “‘ machine boy ” who 

made Roosevelt President of the 
United States and has in recent 
years, as Chairman of the Board, 
done almost as much for Coca-Cola 
Export—will probably be remem- 
bered longest for neither one of 
those massive achievements. 

His epitaph, when it comes to be 
written, will more likely consist of 
something like this sentence in a 
letter I received not long ago from 
Farley’s old friend, elder statesman 
Bernard Baruch: “I have never 
known him to do an unkind thing.” 


ALoysius FARLEY—former 


‘TurovucHout the years when he 


dispensed political patronage 
under F.D.R. he was famous for 
being able to say “ No” if the situa- 
tion called for No. Yet so gently did 
he handle a turndown, so infectious 
and warm was the well-known 
Farley grin, that not even men who 
were in effect asking him to pad the 
public payrolls for their benefit 
came away angry. 

Jim had learned early that the 
only true kindness, in public affairs 
as well as private, is common 
honesty. His mother, who dreaded 
his entrance into politics because 
she thought it would corrupt her 
son, seriously underestimated how 
well she had trained him. Perhaps 


his lifelong integrity has been due 
also in part to good fortune in meet- 
ing the right kind of politicians at 
the start. 

One of them taught him the im- 
portance of a straight answer and of 
doing things for the right reason, 
even in politics. There was a com- 
paratively minor post open in 
Albany that Jim wanted because he 
thought it would be a good stepping- 
stone. The way to get it, he was 
told, was to ask a certain Mr. 


Murphy. 


MENTALLY reviewing his services 
to the Democratic Party thus far, 
young Jim decided he was entitled 
to the job as a reward. To his sur- 
prise, Mr. Murphy said No. Asked 
why, the older man said quietly, 
“You're just not qualified, son.” 

Swallowing his disappointment 
but filing the experience for future 
guidance, Jim went away resolved to 
prepare himself better for the next 
opportunity. 

But in another way, too, the inter- 
view had been less of a failure than 
he thought. 

“What I liked about the lad,” 
said Mr. Murphy later, “was the 
care he took to say Mister Murphy. 
Nothing flip about him. Dignified, 
but with a proper respect for his 
elders. Mark me, he'll go far.” 


Condensed from Father Baker's Victorian Magazine, Lackawana, New York 
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Just how far is perhaps better seen 

in a little story Bruce Barton told 
me, than in all the glory Jim Farley 
enjoyed as king-maker to the man 
from Hyde Park. 

Barton, a staunch Republican, 
was running for Congress. One 
night, as the campaign was getting 
into high gear, he attended the fights 
in Madison Square Garden and 
noticed Jim in the row in front of 
him. Thinking to have some fun 
with Farley, he leaned over and 
whispered hoarsely, “ Now that I’m 
running for Congress, Jim, I expect 
you as an old friend to do every- 
thing in your power to help me get 
elected.” 

Democrat Farley spun around in 
his seat, Barton recalls with a 
chuckle, and fixed his friend with a 
shocked stare. “But you don’t 
understand, Bruce,” he protested. 
“It’s my duty to do all I can to 
defeat you.” 


Looxine back over Jim Farley’s 
_ career from the 15th floor execu- 
tive suite of Coca-Cola Export at 
515 Madison Avenue in New York 
recently, another friend said two 
things strike him as outstanding: 
the vast multitudes of people even 
among his political opposition, who 
love and admire Big Jim; and the 
fact that in the only arena that 
counts—the moral arena—the boy 
from Stony Point, N.Y., has never 
done anything to defeat himself. A 
nice tribute, and the facts bear it 
out. 

One evening as he was walking 
down Madison Avenue after dinner 
at The Colony with Lord Beaver- 
brook and Brendan Bracken, so 


many people—perfect strangers to 


wre 


Farley—hailed him familiarly with 
affectionate cries of “ Hello there, 
Jim!” that Bracken refused to 
believe his host hadn’t staged the 
whole thing. “Nobody out of 
politics as long as you,” he insisted, 
“could possibly be that well 
remembered.” 

In post offices across the United 
States his portrait still hangs, 
though it is many a year since he 
held cabinet rank as Postmaster 
General. When he travels by train 
he will invariably hop off, if they 
are stopping long enough to load or 
unload mail, and walk up to the mail 
car for a chat. The postal clerks 
never fail to recognise him. 

As one observer put it, “ Farley 
is on good terms with more Repub- 
licans than anybody but a truly 
honest Democrat could afford to 
admit.” 

[tt is this honesty that explains his 
success every step of the way. At 

no time of his career has the finger 

of suspicion been pointed his way. 

The nature of power, Farley 
maintains, is such as to call for men 
of marked integrity. He makes no 
bones about the unreasonable de- 
‘mands public office makes on a man, 
how it sucks the life-blood of family 
solidarity and repays conscientious 
effort with sneers and heartache. 
But if we or any other country are 
to survive as a free nation, Big Jim 
argues, the best man must come 
forward. 

The warm heart and the clean 
slate that Jim brought to his task of 
master-minding some of the most 
complex political campaigns in 
American history, not only endeared 
him to everyone he ever met and 


ied, 
his 
k 
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enabled him to keep his personal 
balance even when the footing got 
somewhat treacherous toward the 
end. 

They also carried over into his 
new post a super-salesman to a 
peculiarly honest kind of product. 
Coca-Cola Export’s insistence that 
everybody down the line make a 
profit proportionately bigger than 
the company’s own profit is made to 
order for two things: (1) the Farley 
approach, and (2) slapping Com- 
munist cries of capitalyt exploita- 
tion abroad, squarely in -he teeth. 


‘Tue Farley approach, these days, 
takes the form of airborne first- 
hand supervision of Coke bottling 
operations, new franchises, merchan- 
dising and sanitation techniques in 
the upwards of eighty-six countries 
to which Jim’s talents have ex- 
ded the Export company since 
took over as its boss more than a 
decade ago. 

That meant little enough time at 
home each year, a fact that hit Jim 
hard when, last year, his partner of 
a most happy marriage, the lovely 
Elizabeth Finnegan, died. 

Since then the quickening routine 
of competitive business has buried 
him in its endless avalanche of cries. 
When something goes wrong Farley 
fixes it fast. The long legs that have 
graced St. Patrick’s Day parades up 
Fifth Avenue for years whip his 
creased trousers’ flat against his 
shins. The laughing eyes suddenly 
burn cold and blue in his head, like 
airliner exhausts on a winter night. 
An aide blinks in the propeller blast 
of his passage. 

But the old good humour returns 
with a snap We finds time for 
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“THERE’s talk again of running 

jim Farley for vice-president 
in the 1956 elections. If they 
offer it to him, I doubt, from the 
lively way he talked politics the 
day I was with him, he'd wil- 
lingly turn it down. 

But when the little blue leather 
pouch comes out of his lower 
left-hand vest pocket to spill his 
rosaries into his great hand, as 
it often does, politics is un- 
questionably the last thing to 
enter his mind. 


visitors and friends who have 
nothing at all to do with Coca-Cola 
—except perhaps for the fact that 


-most people drink it. Sitting back in 


his swivel chair, one foot or the 
other or maybe both against the 
edge of his enormous mahogany 
desk, Jim Farley will talk like silk 
off a spool for hours, waving that 
long forefinger, sometimes, to em- 
phasise a point, but almost never 
without a grin to take away any hint 
of the schoolmaster. 


His daily reading schedule—which 
years of political habit enable 
him to get through swiftly—covers 
every newspaper published in New 
York, with particular note taken of 
international news, editorials, sports 
pages and about eight columnists. 
What he likes to do is save a few 
good books of history or biography 
for the train trips he takes when 
travelling in the United States; but 
the minute he cracks one open to 
begin reading, somebody will flop 
down alongside and shake hands and 
introduce himself and pretty soon 
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they’ll be talking to beat the cars 
and the book will never get read. 
Farley, I gathered, prefers a human 


‘being to a book any day. 


The hours I spent with him were 
interrupted by ‘phone calls, some of 
which he took, leaving the rest to 
his capable secretary, Mrs. Duffy. 
Each ume Jim found the thread of 
our interview again without the 
slightest groping. 

Once it was a political caller. Far- 
ley listened closely. Just before he 
hung up he commented with typical 
Irish earthiness, “ When the ferry- 
boat comes in to the pier, you know, 
it brings all the garbage with it.” 
Someone, it seemed, had won an 
election. 


AS!DE from walking, which he 

does each morning from his 
suite in the Waldorf Towers to 
the office—about four blocks—and 
then for much longer stretches in 
the evening up Park Avenue or 
around the midtown arca, Jim 
Farley keeps his superb physical 
condition by regular visits to a 
nearby Turkish bath. He hasn't 
gained a pound since 1932. 

The Faith that lies at the core of 
this exemplary life is still signal- 
ised for non-Catholics by Farley's 
fidelity to his Confirmation vow 
never to touch alcohol. They are 
edified at the way he lives up to it. 

They don’t call this man Big 
Jim just because he’s tall, 


Plan for the Day 


WRITE on paper the six most important tasks you have to 
do tomorrow. Number them in the order of their im- 


portance, Put the paper in your pocket, and the first thing 
tomorrow morning look at item 1 and start working on it 
till it is finished. Then tackle No. 2 in the same way; then 


item three, and so on. Do this until it is time to stop work. 

Don’t be concerned if you have only finished one or twe. 
You have been working on the most important. The others 
can wait. If you can’t finish them all by this method, you 
couldn’t have with any other method either. And without 
some system, you’d probably not even have decided which 


was the most important. 


—Frank Beitger. 


“ ONE of the most tactful men I ever knew,” says a leading 

manufacturer, “ was the man who fired me from my 
very first job. He called me in and said, ‘ Young man, 3 
don’t know how we’re ever going to get along without you, 
but starting from Monday we're going to try’.” 
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it’s far harder than launching a professional production 


Putting on an Amateur 
Play 


HE main requirement in the 
Se world, apart from a 
good script, is plenty of money. 
With money you choose your 
producer, stars, supporting cast, 
staff, designers, scenery-makers, re- 
hearsal rooms and theatre, and 
usually your choice—except in the 
case of getting the right theatre—is 
unlimited. 

But the amateur society faces set- 
backs unknown to the pro. Moncey 
is always short, therefore the cost of 
hiring costumes often rules out a 
classical or period play that might 
be worth attempting. 

The very limited number of 
players in a society controls the 
choice of play. It is not just a ques- 
tion of “ We're going to do Shaw’s 
Pygmalion”, but usually a realisa- 


tion that the society possesses only | . 


three men, not one of whom could 
play “Professor Higgins”, nor 
could any of the five women mem- 
bers attempt “ Eliza ”. 


So another play has to be found 

and, when it is tentatively cast, 
the leading man suddenly announces 
that he can only take a small part 
this season because he will be work- 
ing later at the office. In desperation, 
because time is frighteningly short, 
the committee thrust the least suit- 
able but only available man into the 


part. 
The character, as written and 


played with immense success in the 
capital, may be middle-aged, assured, 
charming and an expert at handling 
difficult situations. The man whe 
gets the part will be young Sean, 
who was the detective’s assistant in 
the last play and never took his 
hands out of his mackintosh pockets. 

Nevertheless, the play goes into 
rehearsal, provided a producer can 
be found, and for a few hours a 
week in the evenings, when one’s 
brain is tired, it takes some sort of 
shape. There is just time enough to 
learn the lines and moves before the 
opening night. 

Three performances are given, the 
audience applaud like mad and the 
local press pay their customary 
tribute : “ The acting honours of the 
evening were undoubtedly stolen by 
In a small réle Miss——was 
most effective . . . ably supported 
eee was in charge of 
the lights.” 

“ What was it really like?” is a 
question I am sometimes asked out 
of the side of their mouths by 
friends who may discover me sitting 
on some hard chair in a village hall. 

By using that word “ really ” they 
seem to infer that their own judg- 
ment may be at fault. But they have 
enjoyed themselves, so why ask me? 
They have clapped and laughed and 
nudged each other all through the 
two and a half hours and will talk 
about nothing else on the way home. 


| 
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Irish Digest Awards for Players-of-the-Year 
]RELAND’s four best amateur players-of-the-year will be named on 
the 29th of this month at the All-Ireland Amateur Drama Festival 
in Athlone. 
They will receive the IrntsH DiGest awards, allocated as follows : 
the one to the best actor in a leading part, one to the best actress in a 
ed, leading part, one to the best actor in a character part, one to the 
ing best actress in a character part. 
‘ho The awards, based on the decision of the Festival adjudicators, ! 
an, will not be confined to any one category. The four best players will ] 
in be selected whether they appear in one-act plays, full-length plays or 
his verse plays. 
ts. Every player competing at the Festival will thus have an oppor- 
to tunity of qualifying for the distinction of being named one of the 
an best four amateur players of the year. 
8 Honours will not be easily earned. The standard of acting in ama- 
cs teur societies is remarkably high—many of the societies, indeed, 
of challenge favourable comparison with professional groups—and as 
to many as 300 individual players are expected to appear at the Festival 
he in Athlone. 
They will represent the best amateur acting talent from every dis- 
he trict in Ireland, nominated as members of the five winning groups 
he from each of the twelve Regional Drama Festivals now concluding. 
sy The awards to the four winning players will consist of a week’s 
he visit to Dublin, with expenses paid, as guests of THE IRISH DIGEsT. 
by The players’ visit to Dublin will commence on an agreed date in 
May and they will stay at the Shelbourne Hotel. 
od They will have an opportunity to study the current productions 
of at the Dublin theatres. Through the courtesy of Lord Longford and 
Mr. Ernest Blythe, each of the winning players will be given a 
a special audition at the Abbey Theatre and at the Gate Theatre. 
“ The Festival in Athlone will be opened by Lord Killanin on 
April 15. 
ll. 
‘y ‘Tuis means that in its own way, in is the mere enjoyment of achieve- 
A its own locality, the play has ment. 
5 been a hit. Despite all the sincere It is the fact that the play has 
d advice by adjudicators at amateur been done at all which is deserving 
drama festivals about choosing better of their applause. They don’t care if 
k plays and elevating one’s standards the curtains get stuck, or a door 
of art, I am convinced that the thing handle comes off, or a moustache 
» that makes village audiences happy comes adrift. 
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All they see, up on that little 
cramped stage, is a collection of 
dressed-up folk who are working 
mighty hard to entertain them, and 
the instinct of fair play rises strong 
in the audience. 

If anyone ever had the temerity 
to “ boo ” an amateur play, the loyal 
audience would turn as one and hurl 
the cad into the village pond. 


£ should accept amateur actors 

for what they are. They have no 
intention of becoming any better at 
their hobby, because that would 
involve lengthy tuition. Between one 
play and the next, it is unlikely that 
they would consider taking lessons 
in elocution, deportment, mime or 
make-up, because they are not that 
interested. It might remove the fun 
from amateur dramatics, which 
would be a tragedy. 

I do not say this in any deroga- 
tory sense. Social fun and amuse- 
ment is the reason why some people 
join dramatic societies. 

I realised that some years ago 
when producing an amateur play. I 
was a bit too keen on them getting 
over the character while speaking. 
The leading man looked worried 
during the tea-break. I asked: 

“Haven't you understood me?” 

“Of course we have,” he said, 
“but you make it much more diffi- 
cult, There are now so many little 
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things to remember as well as the 
lines.” 


‘Tuts year I shall see many plays 
in a variety of halls. I shall see 
plays I know well and wonder why 
they have put the important door 
at the back and the fireplace down 
that side. Then I shall realise that 
some muddle-headed architect has 
built a brick wall all round the 
stage area and given no room. 

I shall see small stages swamped 
with gigantic settees and armchairs, 
plucked bodily from a neighbour’s 
house on the day of the dress 
rehearsal, so that the cast edge 
about sideways as if suspicious of 
each other’s next move, as no doubt 
they are. 

I shall see men enter, perfectly 
dry, saying: “ Ghastly storm out- 
side tonight, Maeve”, and I shall 
see ladies who have been in- 
structed to “re-arrange the 
flowers” as a bit of a stage busi- 
ness, suddenly yank the entire 
contents out of the vase, forgetting 
the blooms were artificial and wired 
together. 

I may wince, but I shall sym- 
pathise with them. These are but a 
few of the hazards they bravely 


encounter. It won't stop my 
pleasure. 
—GERALD YounG in the Catholic 


Fireside. 


crress: “I could hardly get my shoes on this morning.” 
Chorus Girl: “ What? Swollen feet as well?” 


Satan fell by the force of gravity—taking himself too 


seriously, 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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; ‘ were the principal contenders in 
Irish Writers—3 a poetic battle between poets of 

the the North and the South which 

j i came n as The Contention 
Teige Mac Daire of the Bards. Armies of bards dis- 
“ve | charged verses at each other for 
re ; many years, but the result was in- 
ote CONOMISTS, scientists and conclusive. The roar of battle died 
oor atomic wizards guide the hand and the warriors fell silent at last 
— of the modern ruler. In the days through weariness and exhaustion. 
hat of Teige Mac Daire, a poet was Possibly, the cost of military 
has considered the most appropriate materials—parchment and quills— 
the adviser for a prince. had something to do with it, too! 

4 Ancient Irish custom ordained Many of the poems born in this 
- that an ode of advice should be combat survive. They throw impor- 
orn read to the chieftain at the time of tant light on the history of the 
te his enthronement. period. 
on Teige, who lived from 1570 to 
. 1650, was principal poet to Donogh Mac Darre died in a more “ civil- 
~ O’Brien, and is remembered for his ised” type of warfare. He 
' lengthy composition, Advice to a was assassinated by an Irishman 
Cl Prince, which he read at the corona- serving in Cromwell’s army, who 
ay tion of Donogh as Eart of Thomond. cried out in Gaelic as he flung the 
= An elegant and elaborate author, poet’s body over a cliff, “ Say your 
“* he resided, as befitted his dignity, verses now, my little man!” 
= in the castle of Dunogan in West A translation from an extract of 
i Clare. Mac Daire’s principal poem is givea 
= Mac Daire and Michael O’Clery below. 

5 ADVICE TO A PRINCE 
How serious is the task, how vastly great, 

n- To teach a prince his duty to the state ! 

i. ’Tis his each blessing on the land to bring, 

sly And (what becomes a good and patriot king), 

ny To draw his glory from such ordered sway, 
That all may love and cheerfully obey—— 

lic To raise his country to a prosperous height, 
Or plunge it deep in dark disastrous might ! 
Since by his deeds the state must rise or fall, 
He should incline to hear th’ advice of all... 
A king as many a sage hath truly told, 
If he his power by tyranny uphold, — 
Must blast the public welfare and his own; 
He sacrifices not himself alone ! 
Death, want and famine ghastly stalk around, 
And rapine’s voice is heard with horrid sound, 
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Plague, war and blood, disaster and defeat, 

The rage of elements, the crash of fate, 

The bane of anarchy—destructive train—— 

Sprung from the monarch’s crimes, assume th’ imperial reign, 


t Not so the king who rules with lawful sway, 

No gloomy evil clouds his peaceful day ! 
Abundance spreads her joys, with copious hand, 
Throughout great Felim’s fair-inclining land. 
Propitious plenty spreads her wide domain 
Through Erin’s fields when rightful princes reign. 
The land teems wealth, and all the harbours round 
Productive prove; with fish the streams abound; 
The seasons genial fruit abundant bring. 


; May all these blessings fair await my king! 

} And numerous fleets, if so his will ordain, 
With richest treasures, crowding from the main, 
Shall fill his harbours—for the favouring tides 
Waft them in safety where just rule abides. 


What's the News ? 


SOME of the clever hoaxers of these days try to use the 
columns of the daily Press to add to the gaiety of 
nations, Not long ago, a rather ponderous daily newspaper 
nearly fell into the trap when asked to imsert in its 
“ Deaths ” column the following anneuncement : — 
STUART—On August 1st, at Kensington, Anne, 
daughter of James Stuart, aged 49. 
It was realised, only in the nick of time, that this 
announcement was just another way of saying that Queen 
‘ Anne was dead! 


—R. H. SHERWOOD in the Belfast Telegraph. 


] 4M very fond of the company of ladies. I like their beauty; 
I like their delicacy; I like their vivacity; and I like their 

silence. 

—Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


| Suort Story 


Detective Writer in 


Trouble 


VALENTINE CLERY 


Three competitors out of 2,247 shared the first prize in the London 
* Observer's ™ last Short Story Competition. 

Conditions were (1) the story should be humorous and not exceed 
1,500 words, and (2) the story should begin with the words, “ When 
it comes to human nature, there’s nobody to beat Henshaw. He has 
the humanest nature I ever met...’ and end with the words, “ * It’s 


not exactly what I meant,’ said Henshaw.” 
One of the first-prize winners was Valentine Clery, of Bray, 


Co. Wicklow. At 
of the B.B.C., he 
a puppet theatre. 
HEN it comes to human 

nature, there’s nobody to 

beat Henshaw. He has the 
humanest nature I ever met. Is 
“met” the word? “ Created”? 
(Too stuffy.) “ Wrote,” perhaps? 
Sull astounded whenever I look up 
and see him lounging there by the 
bookcase, large as life; sneering 
over my earlier books, mostly. To 
think I used to talk of characters 
“ coming alive ”. So excited, haven’t 
written a coherent word since he 
arrived. But mustn’t get too 


attached, must push on. 

After supper, long talk with H. 
Outlined other characters. His com- 
ment—“ God, what a collection!” 
Typical arrogance of the hack. 
Found him too interested in plot, 
had to be very cagey to keep talk 


eg employed in the Transcription Department 
been in turn a commando, chef and attached to 


well clear of his “ fate”. Steered talk 
round to “shop”, really proud of 
his completely mercenary approach. 
Pity he has to be killed off in a mere 
whodunit. Could do fine phycho. 
study of self-destroyed literary type. 

Got some work done when he'd 
gone to bed: roughed out two more 
characters. 


APRIL 21ST.—Chaotic situation de- 

veloped. They’re all materialis- 
ing. Just after Mrs. M., the char., 
had left, Ruth Smith-Jones and 
Miss Honeybunn “ arrived ”. Really 
a bit much. Ruth—Henshaw’s 
newly-arrived secretary in book— 
very satisfactory: pretty ee a 

lid nervy tenseness; implication 
tragedy in manner should 
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tric landscape-gardener and amateur 
sleuth—turns out a damned old 
menace in “real” life: quavering 
prissy advice to all and sundry, pot- 
tering into every corner of house 
like a mine-detector. Almost em- 
barrassed by Henshaw’s open rude- 
ness to her. 

No work at all during day. Ter- 
rified they’ll fade out before I get 
things moving. All time taken with 
coping; and rather gloating over 
them. Miss Honeybunn not an “ in- 
door ” character; a relief when she 
toddled off to her “ dear old cottage 
near the village ” after tea. 

Dinner rather anxious: Ruth and 
Henshaw both characterising like 
mad—she coming down looking as 
though she had been crying; he 
drinking too much and leering at 
her. Gave her my bedroom. Had to 
help H. upstairs. Expenses on all 
this must be watched, should have 
made H. beer-drinker. 

Got down to work 1 a.m. Sketched 
out few minor characters—deliber- 
ately very vague with them. 


APRIL 22ND.—The worst. Royce 
Cadwell (dissolute company- 
director, half-brother of Henshaw) 
arrived 7 a.m. with Eurasian mis- 
tress, Cynthia Djidji; both hung 
over. Bloodstains and sock-suspender 
on bumper of Royce’s Jag. Was 
giving them coffee when Henshaw 
reeled down. He and Royce dis- 
appointing: no bitter quarrel, just 
said hullo to each other and shared 
The Times. Inspector Burp also 
appeared—through french windows, 
of course; looks part all right, but 
much too diffident and apologetic. 
Vague sketches a mistake. 
Just got to hall-door in time to 


head off Mrs. M., the char. Was 
explaining that aunt had come on 
holiday and would keep house for 
me, when Cynthia wandered out in 
sort of half-sari. Mrs. M. made face 
like gin-trap and made off for vil- 
lage. Will go against me in Crafts 
Committee elections. 

Everyone complaining of having 
nothing to do, but can find no time 
to get things moving. Royce on 
phone all morning, accepting trans- 
ferred-charge calls. Must speak to 
him. Cynthia has been’ following 
me about in most unsuitably coy 
way. Insisted on cooking lunch: 
vile curry, which nobody could eat. 
Ruth burst into tears at table and 
ran upstairs; at least she’s in 
character. 

Burp rather a pest, keeps asking 
if he’s really needed. Fortunately 
he’s also an “ outdoor ” character. 
Henshaw locked himself in study 
all day; when tried to get in to 
work, he shouted back that if he was 
to be an author he was bloody well 
going to get some writing done as 
well. Was using typewriter. Typing 
what? 


into bathroom after tea. 

Worked throughout evening in 
warm bath. Several violent quarrels 
downstairs. Got three chapters 
done : — 

I. Miss Honeybunn, working 
on Henshaw’s garden, overhears 
violent quarrel between Henshaw 
and another man. Hears car drive 
away; identifies it as Jaguar Mk. 
XIIId by engine note. 

Ill. Ruth surprises Cynthia 
tampering with bottles on dumb- 
waiter; repulses Henshaw’s ad- 
vances, coldly. 
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VI. Cynthia discovers revolver 
while rifling Ruth’s bureau. Royce 
receives mysterious letter and 
blenches. Miss Honeybunn sees 
resemblance between Ruth and 
beautiful actress suicide of °30s, 
turns up yellowed cutting in her 
scrapbook. 


House quieter 3 a.m. Slept in 
hot-cupboard. 


APRIL 23RD.—Up early to see how 

characters react. No reaction at 
all. Royce and Miss Honeybunn to- 
gether in garden, twittering over 
early pinks. Cynthia less fatale than 
ever, pestered me into eating her 
lumpy porridge. Henshaw prowling 
about im rather patronising manner. 
Rather sharp letter from Hough- 
top & Studder, asking when may 
they expect MS. 

Very worried and disappointed; 
decided to rewrite chapters at once. 
Went to bathroom to fetch MS. 
Occupied. Hung about on stairway 
for ten minutes. Henshaw emerged 
with smirking apology. No trace of 
last night’s work. Flew down to 
have it out with Henshaw. Locked 
in study again. Wouldn’t answer. 

3 p.m. Burp came in from vill- 
age. Announced he'd seen off 
Royce and Honeybunn on London 
train, bound for South of France. 
Utterly at loss: can I “ write ” them 
back? Suspect Henshaw as somehow 
responsible. Now Ruth behaving 
very oddly—saying nothing, eating 
nothing at meals, staring at me con- 
stantly. Strong misgivings about 
pistol. 

Midnight. Bagged study while 
Henshaw was getting drink. Thought 
of brilliant way out: will reveal 


Henshaw’s part in death of Ruth’s 
sister, let her kill him off, then work 
back. Starting work at once. 


APRIL 24TH.—Woke up at desk. 

Night’s work gone, french win- 
dow open. Will definitely challenge 
Henshaw about all this. Farcical 
situation. . .. 


There was the loud explosion of 
the pistol-shot and, from its rather 
ridiculous stance of late middle-age 
wrath, the pudgy body of the author 
toppled to mortal stillness on the 
carpet. By the door stood Ruth, still 
pale, but looking more relaxed; the 
smoking pistol in her hand com- 
pleted the information of the 
scene. 

“T had to do it. He drove my 
sister to her death,” she said with 
conventional tonelessness. 

“And indeed, you were amply 
justified,” remarked Henshaw from 
behind the desk. He tapped the 
pages before him with a pencil. and 
added: “ As a matter of fact, I had 
just amended his untrue assertion 
that I was the villain of her be- 
trayal.” 


AS he spoke, there was a flash of 

coloured movement in the hall- 
way beyond the murderous girl. She 
suddenly slid to the floor, her brain 
exposed by the kris which had cleft 
exactly along her somewhat school- 
marmish parting. 

The hall-door was flung wide. 
Cynthia Djidji ran out towards the 
waiting Jag. Burp made a timely 
appearance at the french window. 

“She’s going to escape,” sug- 
gested Henshaw. 
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84 
The inspector nodded and, as the 
Jag. began an extrovert bellowing 
outside, stepped into the room, 
politely removing his bowler. 

“ Doesn’t mention her being able 
to drive,” Henshaw murmured en- 
couragingly, again tapping the 
manuscript. 

“And the victim isn’t quite 
dead,” said Burp as he carefully 
stepped over Ruth into the hallway. 


Nor was she. Despite the obviously 
lethal effusion from her head, the 
gaze turned towards Henshaw still 
showed interest. 
“Was this part of the original,” 


Plenty of Chances 
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>» “or an alteration of 


. a very human mis- 
calculation on my part, really. 
Wanted to see everybody happy—as 
well as avoiding what he intended 
for me. Tried to outwrite him on 
my own lines—I do women’s 
stories, y'know. The Royce-Honey- 
bunn affair went off quite well, but 
I seem to have overdone Cynthia’s 
flame-like devotion. Had certain 
ideas about you, too.” 

“T had to kill him, she had to 
kill me,” Ruth insisted, and died. 

“It’s not exactly what I meant,” 
said Henshaw. 


ARK TWAIN once spent a summer in Riverdale, New 
York, and a fish peddler with a loud voice and a tin 


horn passed by the house frequently. Finally, one morning, 
Mark said: “ That fellow has been here a dozen times this 
week, Such persistency ought to be rewarded. I’m going to 
buy a fish from him.” 

He bought the fish and had it prepared for luncheon, 
but it proved to be unsatisfactory. So next day Mark was 
waiting for the peddler when he came by the house. 

“That fish you sold me was terrible,” he said. “It was 
so long deceased we couldn’t touch it.” 

“Ah, but that’s no fault of mine,” said the peddler 
serenely. “ I gave you plenty of chances to buy it, but you 
would wait.” 

—Lourdes Messenger. 


A GENTLEMAN is a neighbour who will let you help yourself 
to anything in his garage. 
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BOOK SECTION 


amt,” 


Diary of a Highlander 


From the new book, The Rising in Wexford in 1798, by 
Dr. Charles Dickson. 


The Fish that Looks You in the Eye 


From the new book, Coarse Fishing, by Colin Willock. 


The Ghost in the Presbytery 


From the new book, Ghost Book, by Sir Shane Leslie. 


Where are the German Crown Jewels ? 


From the new book, Famous European Crimes, by David 
Rowan. 


Inspired the Discovery of America 


Review of the new book, Saga and Myth in Ancient 
Ireland, by Dr. Gerard Murphy. 
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A Scottish soldier’s version of the Battle of Arklow. It 
appeared in hts book “ A Minute Description of the Battle 
of Gorey, Arkiow and Vinegar Hill”, printed in 1798 


A Highlander’s Diary 
of 


SERGEANT ARCHIBALD McLAREN 


HE Dunbartonshire Regiment 
at Arklow on Friday, 
June 8th, 1798. 

Having marched through the town 
we took up our ground on the left 
of the Durham Fencibles a few yards 
beyond the Barracks. 

Here we had scarce thrown off 
our Knap-sacks when an alarm was 
given that the enemy was approach- 
ing, owing to the report of a Rebel 
Deserter; but so little credit was 
given to his assertions that a Regt. in 
the Field was making preparations to 
punish one of their own men, but 
the arrival of some Yeoman Cavalry, 
who declared that the Rebels were 
within a mile of us, suspended the 
operation; then all was in a bustle, 
the Aide-de-Camp, a Brigade Major, 
galloped about and call’d for the 
General; the soldiers began to exam- 
ine their Flints; and those who had 
got their Loaves served out were 
willing to eat as much as possible 
lest the bread should fall into the 
hands of the Croppies, so great an 
aversion did we bear to those 
unprincipled gentry, who had even 
dared to entertain the presumptuous 


idea of destroying our Glorious 
King and Constitution. 


‘Tue Inhabitants who had remained 

in town fled to their boats, which 
lay ready upon the Beach to receive 
them. General Needham drew all 
the Troops out of Town and formed 
them to the best advantage. 

The Dunbartonshire Highlanders 
were ordered out about a Quarter of 
a mile in front of the Army to line 
the Ditches on each side of the main 
road where the Enemy was advan- 
cing. It was my chance to be of 
this party. 


WHEN the croppies sppeared with 

their green flags, fixed to Pole- 
heads in imitation of Colours, they 
fired, which compliment was re- 
turned. As I did not think my 
Halbert a proper weapon to annoy 
the Enemy at a distance, I ex- 
changed it for a Firelock. 

I remember to have seen one fel- 
low who stood in the centre of the 
road, neither advancing nor retreat- 
ing. but seemingly encouraging 
others; several shots were fired at 


Condensed from The Wexford Rising in 1798, by Dr. Charles Dickson. 
(The Kerryman, Ltd., Tralee. 1535.) 


him without effect; but at length he 
was brought to the ground. 

When we had exchanged about a 
dozen rounds an Aide-de-Camp from 
the General ordered us to retreat 
and join the Armagh in the Street. 
This we did in seeming confusion, 
and the Rebels, thinking that we 
fied, came with great vaunting, set- 
ting up a loud Huzza. 

One fellow (an Officer) galloped 
in front, having something resemb- 
ling a stand of colours in his hand, 
and Waving his Hat, called out 
“ Blood and wounds, my Boys, come 
on, the Town is ours.” But ere the 
foolhardy Hero was aware he turned 
the corner of a House which brought 
him almost to the mouth of a Field 
piece, surrounded by some hundreds 
of Soldiers ready to fire or receive 
him on the points of their Bayonets. 

A volley of small shot laid his 
Horse sprawling in the dust and 
broke his own Thigh; though he fell 
under his Horse he had cunning 
enough to lie still and might pro- 
bably have passed for a dead man 
had he not raised hts head to take 
a peep round about him: this being 
observed, four or five bayonets were 
plunged into his body. In the midst 
of his agony he stretched out his arm 
to shake hands with one of the sol- 
diers, but the soldier sent a Bullet 
through his head. 

Father Murphy rode forward 
encouraging his Troops to advance; 
an unmannerly Grape Shot obtruded 
itself upon his skull before the good 


man had time to put forth his Hand po 


to stop it. Some of his followers who 
saw him fall dragged him into a 
House. Our troops. to deprive them 
of their skulking places, set fire to 
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one Hut; the flames communicated 
with others and reached that in 
which the remains of the Mob- 
deceiving Father Murphy lay. 

Though the Rebels were deprived 
of their skulking places, yet they still 
continued to pour in fresh Troops, 
but a six-pounder made many of 
them dance back in quick time. 

Having failed in their attempt 
upon the Main Street, they extended 
a long irregular line in front of the 
Durham and Cavan with a design to 
turn our left flank, but those two 
Regiments with the dismounted 
Gorey men and Arklow Yeomanry 
plied them so well with hard Pills 
that many a poor Croppy died under 
the operation. 

However, their Musket-men kept 
up a brisk fire from behind ditches 
(which covered them up to the very 
chin) and, sorry I am to say, with 
too much success, for three brave 
fellows of the Durham and one of 
the Londonderry fell martyrs to their 
Loyalty. Colonel Maxwell had his 
Horse shot under him; he likewise 
had several Bullets through his 
Hat. 


Two field pieces taken from the 
Londonderry at Gorey were 
played upon us from an eminence 
opposite the Durham and Cavan; but 
as the chief management of these 
pieces was entrusted to a Sergeant of 
the Antrim who had been made their 
prisoner, we sustained no damage 
for some time, for at every shot he 
inted with so much elevation that 
the Balls whistled over our heads. — 
But being observed by one of his 
officers, he was so far obliged to rec- 
tify this seeming mistake that the 
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An “If” of Irish History 
Mies Byrne, viewing the battle of Arklow in retrospect after a 
lifetime of military experience, was of opinion that the insur- 
gents would have been better without any artillery on this occasion, 
as it kept the pikemen too long out of action. 

He also deprecates the orthodox attacks from east and west, where 
‘ they were obviously expected and provided against; he would have 
favoured diversionary tactics. 

With ample numbers to draw upon, it is strange that simultaneous 
attacks were not made all along the defensive perimeter instead of 
persisting in mass attack against canister and grape, which “ tumbled 
them by twenties.” Had this plan been adopted, together with diver- 
sions in strength, it is probable that weak points would have been 
found in the thinly held salient; and once the pikemen broke through 
and reached the houses in the town, retreat of the garrison across the 
bridge could hardly have been avoided. As it was, General Needham 
in the course of the battle consulted Colonel Skerrett on the advis- 
ability of retreat, but was told tkat their only chance was to stand 
and fight. 

Garrett Byrne of Ballymanus took a prominent and gallant part, 
together with Esmond Kyan and Father Michael Murphy. The 
latter headed an attack from the direction of the Charter School. 
He was killed within a few yards of the main road block; Kyan was 
wounded, and insurgent casualties were heavy. About 8.00 p.m. 
when the ammunition of the gunsmen was exhausted, they broke off 
the engagement and retreated to the camp, on Gorey Hill. 

Miles Byrne considers that if they had held their ground until 
dark and then by the lighting of fires intimated that they were still | 
in a position to attack, the garrison would have evacuated the town 
during the night. 

It is, I think, permissible to condemn the insurgent leaders for 
making their main attack where it was expected and where most of 
the garrison’s artillery swept the open approaches, A reconnaissance 
in force sent out from Gorey in advance of the main body could have 
driven in the patrols and ascertained the dispositions of the defence. 

—Dr. CHar_es DIcKsoN. 


very next Shot struck one of the many of his rude followers. 

Durham Field-pieces, and smashed § When the Dunbarton Detachment 
the Carriage to pieces, which pleased had retreated according to orders, 
; the Croppy er so well that he the enemy advanced on the right of , 

cried out “a Hundred Pounds for a the road in front of the Barracks 
: Soldier”; meaning, I suppose, that (which was well surrounded by a 
j ene teained Soldier was better than strong wall), but they did not seem 


Bae 
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to relish their entertainment, for 
they turned their back before they 
completed their visits. 

As the General was riding up the 
street, a man of seeming respecta- 
bility came and told him that the 
Rebels were making full speed for a 
lane which led (on the right of the 
Barracks) from the River to the 
centre of the Town. To check their 
progress the General ordered out a 
Subaltern, Sergeant and twelve men 
under the command of Mr. 
Douglas. . . 


AS we turned down the lane to take 

possession of our post, we 
observed some hundreds of the 
United gentry advancing towards us; 
but we sent so many leaden mes- 
sengers to forbid their visit, that 
many of them (to speak in a mili- 
tary style) fell back. 

In a few minutes thereafter I was 
ordered up the street to observe 
how matters went on. As I passed 
through the Lane an old woman 
popped her head out of a Cabin 
door. “ Holy God,” said she, “ the 
sound of the guns shakes the 
cabin.” 

The Firing still continued at the 
south of the Town and I was temp- 
ted to make towards it. When I 
reached the scene of Action, I found 
the Troops firing away behind a 
ditch, a good way to the front of 
the spot where the Battle had be- 
gun; some Croppies had by this 
time entered the Street by the end 
of the Bridge under cover of the 
Smoke, but this post was so well de- 
fended by some detachments from 
different Regiments that their 


scheme proved abortive; for Colonel 


Sir Watkin Wynne, with some of the 
4th and sth Dragoons, a part of his 
own Regiment and some Yeoman 
Cavalry, made a charge which they 
attempted to resist with their Pikes; 
however it was but an attempt, for 
they were obliged to fly; though 
Capt. Knox lost his life in the 
contest. 

The Foot on the right ceased fir- 
ing while the charge lasted; but 
when the pursuit dropt they com- 
menced again. By this time the Sun 
was almost set, and the Rebels be- 
gan to retreat in every direction. 


| REMEMBER we took a tall fellow 

prisoner; he protested his inno- 
cence, and showed us a protection 
he had from Dublin, but the soldiers 
were for dispatching him; however, 
I did what I could to save his life 
and succeeded so weil that a 
Sergeant of the Tyrone or London- 
derry took him to the General, tho’ 
next morning I saw him lying dead 
in a brook below the Barracks and 
some of the Arklow Yeomanry 
swore that he had been Tarred a 
few days before. 

I returned to my post and stood 
all night (as did the rest of the 
Troops) under arms. Though many 
of the most headstrong of the Rebels 
were for renewing the attack at 
night, some of the more moderate 
dissuaded them from their purpose; 
which was perhaps no difficult task. 

I took the opportunity of survey- 
ing the road and adjacent fields. I 
confess I was shocked by seeing 
such a number of miserable 
wretches brought by their own folly 
to an untimely end; some were shot 
through the head, several through 


go 


the breast; others had half their 
faces torn away by the Cannon 
Balls; some were stript naked by the 
Soldiers, while others were suf- 
fered to lie in their rags, because 
they were not worth taking. 

I remember to have heard two 
wounded Rebels in a ditch, consult- 
ing how to make their escape, but 
two Yeomen with their Swords put 
an end to their consultations. Dead 
men and Horses were lying in heaps 
in the Fields, on the Road, and in 
the Ditches. 

As I was returning to the Barrack 
my Nose was accosted with a dis- 
agreeable Smell; upon enquiry I 
found it to proceed from the body of 
Father Murphy, whose Leg and 
Thigh were burnt into the very 
bone. His Head was fixed upon the 
wall of a Burnt Cabin. 

On the Monday after the Battle a 
Yeoman found an old servant of his 
own wounded in a ditch, and while 
he was bringing him to the General, 
had it rot been for the interposition 
of an officer, the soldiers would have 
killed him. 
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On the same afternoon two men 
were found among straw, in one of 
the Fishermen’s Huts. Tuesday 
afternoon a Courtmartial sat, and in 
the afternoon the three were hanged 
upon three trees in the centre of the 
Town. 

The Yeoman’s servant said he 
would die by the Green; and, 
strange to say, yet true it is, that as 
he hung a small piece of a green 
branch fell into his bosom by way of 


a posie. 


Every day the Picquets and 

Foraging parties discovered some 
dead bodies in the fields or ditches; 
and indeed the stench was intoler- 
able, for two days had elapsed before 
the slain were buried, nor were their 
funeral obsequies attended with 
much ceremony; some being dragged 
by the heels; others, with cord 
about their necks, were drawn into 
the burnt huts and the walls 
knocked down upon them. 

I saw Father Murphy’s head, 
three davs after the Battle, lying in 
a ditch before the Tents. 


T has been.well said that no man ever sank under the 
burden of the day. It is when tomorrow’s burden is 
added to the burden of today that the weight is more than 


a man can bear. 


Never load yourselves so, my friends. If you find your- 
selves so loaded, at least remember this: it is your own 
doing, not God’s. He begs you to leave the future to Him, 


and mind the present. 


—GEORGE MacDonatp. 


ASICALLY, marriage is parting with half your food to get 


the other half cooked. 


= 


The “terror fish of the Shannon”—a pike—was caught 
recently. Weighing 313 1b., and 3 feet long, it had damaged 
salmon and trout fishing along the river for several years 


A Fish that Looks 


You in 


the 


COLIN WILLOCK 


OME anglers are fascinated by 
Sim: power and malevolence of 

the pike, and this drives them to 
fish for it. 

Having caught it, they treat it 
with respect and return it carefully 
to the water to fight again. These 
anglers see the pike as a sporting fish 
and one that can benefit their waters 
by helping to maintain the balance 
of nature. 

The other type of angler is nearer 
to the primitive. Having got his pike 
on the bank, he beats the life out of 
it. He will tell you that all pike are 
villains, murderers, that they give no 
quarter and deserve none. 


] Do not believe there lives a man 

who, seeing a large pike coming 
towards his gaff, has not felt a pang 
of uneasiness. 

What quality in the pike, apart 
from his predatory nature, inspires 
this feeling of awe? The answer 
eluded me for years and was finally 
pointed out by Jack Hargreaves, 
who explained that the pike is the 
only fish that looks you square in 
the face with both eyes. 

It is as simple as that. Those two 


THe biggest pike caught in these 

islands was taken in the 
1700's. This monster, the Ken- 
mure pike from Galloway, was 
said to weigh seventy-two 
pounds. Its skull is still in 
existence. 

Though opinion is divided 
about its actual size, it may well 
have weighed this or even more. 
At the worst it can barely have 
scaled less than sixty pounds— 
—seventeen pounds more than 
the Lough Conn record. 

Can anyone doubt that some- 
where ts a pike of fifty pounds or 
above waiting to make its own 
and some angler’s history? 

WILLOCK. 


cold eyes regarding you above a 
ferocious row of teeth strike a chord 
of terror, however faint, in even the 
stoutest heart. 


Tue pike’s predation is so sur- 
rounded by legend that it is a 

little difficult for the angler to know 

what is fact and what is fiction. 


Condensed from Coarse Fishing. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. 253.) 
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First for those stories about pike 
biting horses’ noses and bathers’ 
feet. There can be no doubt that 
large pike will eat warm-blooded 
creatures. One small lake I know has 
been robbed of most of its water- 
birds in recent years. I myself have 
seen two young coot disappear from 
the tail end of the maternal convoy 
in the characteristic swirl of a 
surface-feeding pike. I have also 
seen a small vole taken from an 
eight-pound pike’s stomach. 


Bet that, I think, is about as far as 

it goes. When it comes to biting 
horses’ noses and pulling full- 
grown men under the water, I be- 
lieve we are in the realm of the pos- 
sible but well outside that of the 
probable. 

These legends are, I suspect, born 
on the rare occasions on which one 
large pike, the last of its tribe, is 
left alive in a small piece of water. 
Such things happen from time to 
time through pollution and the 
gradual coming about of conditions 
unfavourable to pike survival. Then 
the last inhabitant is left to live on 
his wits. 

He helps himself to the dwindling 
supply of fish until he has cleaned 
up everything that swims. Then as 
he grows lanker and leaner he be- 
comes more and more desperate. 
That is the time that men, dogs, 
ducks, and maybe even horses, have 
to watch out for themselves. 

That the pike is capable of giving 
a man a nasty wound I am quite 
certain. A pike fisherman recently 
showed me a livid cicatrice on the 
back of his hand—the result of a 
pike bite a few weeks earlier, 
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However, the pike was built for 
catching fish, and fish are the prin- 
cipal ingredient of his diet. Even 
quite big pike will take worms, 
shrimps, crayfish, and minute fry on 
occasions, but, in the main, the big 
pike looks for a substantial meal. 


‘THE pike is designed for sudden, 

short bursts of acceleration. He is 
a creature of ambush and surprise 
attack; these attacks burn up a sur- 
prising amount of energy, and con- 
sequently, body tissue. It follows 
that the more the pike can grab in 
the fewest possible sorties, the big- 
ger will be his gain of body-food 
won over tissue lost. 

For this reason, I believe that 
anglers who want a glass-case pike 
will get one sooner if they fish with 
big baits. True, the big baits will 
also attract medium and even small 
pike, but they will be more likely to 
lure the big fish. 

Is the pike selective in his feed- 
ing? On the one hand, scientists will 
tell you that in waters with mixed 
populations pike are found to con- 
tain more or less equal numbers of 
roach, bream, rudd, etc. But Colonel! 
B. E. Hammond-Davies, the noted 
chalk-stream authority, has told me 
that he takes hundreds of pike a 
year from his rivers as vermin. Their 
bellies contain 80 per cent. trout. 


Dk. Wintrrep Frost of the Fresh- 

water Biological Association asserts 
that the big pike in Lake Winder- 
mere take the big perch in pre- 
ference to small fish. From this she 
goes on to <. agest that pike are bad 
for angling water because they are 
more lkely to decrease the head of 


specimens than to thin out the 
numbers of small and sickly fish. 

I believe that pike will benefit a 
naturally productive water, where 
they will not only grow to a good 
size themselves but will thin out 
population to the profit of all con- 
cerned. The club which puts pike 
into a poor water in the hope of im- 
proving things is wasting its time. 
Neither the pike nor the other 
residents are likely to benefit one jot. 


Pike attack their prey from the 

flank in most cases, coming at the 
target fish from below. The pike 
seizes the prey across the body so 
that head and tail protrude from 
either side of its jaws. Then he 
drops away to the bottom to turn 
the fish, whose backbone he has by 
now probably broken. He turns it by 
means of water pressure through his 
mouth and gills. Finally he swallows 
it, head first. 

He is assisted in the process by 
teeth designed both for seizing and 
holding. The seizing teeth in the 
lower jaw are like those of a dog. 
The roof of the mouth and the 
tongue are covered with thousands 
of small “one-way” teeth. These 
act as a ratchet, allowing the food to 


pass down the throat, but not to 
return. 

The eyes of the pike, sited high 
on the skull, give splendid upward 
vision. Binocular focus probably 
plays a large part in telling the fish 
when he is “on target” and can 
attack. 

The pike also appears to have a 
form of long-range target-detector. 
The belief is widely held that the 
fish is equipped with a sort of radar 
or perhaps “ Asdic”’ would be more 
accurate. Asdic works by picking up 
vibrations through water, and the 
pike’s mechanism is thought to 
operate on similar lines. 


‘THE theory is that the pike is sen- 

sitive to the vibrations made by 
nearby fish, and that he is probably 
most sensitive to the abnormal vibra- 
tions—those set up, for instance, 
by sick or hesitant fish. These vibra- 
tions are thought to be felt along 
the lateral line. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
all this is that the pike first picks 
up his target by vibration, steers for 
it, then attacks by vision, aided per- 
haps by an optical device that tells 
him when he should make the actual 
strike. 


WHEN a man starts wondering what is wrong with his boss, 
it is high time that he took her out to dinner. 


You can learn many things from children. How much 


- patience you have, for instance, 
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Why did he come back to earth ? 


The Ghost in the Presbytery 


SIR SHANE LESLIE 


WENT to Plumstead, near Lon- 

don, on August 3, 1918, three 

weeks after my ordination, 
writes Father Edmund L. Loman. 

One evening, a few weeks after 
my arrival at the presbytery, I was 
kneeling at the back of the church 
while my fellow curate, Father John 
Keogh, was giving Benediction. 

I noticed a rough-looking man 
standing there with his cap on, and 
looking about him in a way which 
aroused my suspicions. I asked him 
what he was doing. 

only listening to the 
music!” he said. 

“You had better do that with 
your cap off,” I replied. 

He muttered something to himself 
ané slunk off. 


‘Juar night I woke up in bed. I 
heard a dull thud, thud going on 

down below. I tried to get to sleep 

again, but the noise persisted. 

I sat up and listened, but could 
hear nothing, so I settled down to 
sleep again. No sooner was my head 
on the pillow than the noise started. 

Once more I sat up, and once 
more it stopped. So it went on for 
some time. Suddenly I thought of 
that man in the church. That was 
it! He was trying to break in the 
church door. 


Condensed from Ghost Book. Hollis and Carter, London. 12/6. 


I got up, crept down the stairs 
and felt for the hall light. I switched 
it on and made for the front door, 
expecting to see a crouching figure 
through the glass. There was 
nobody there. 

I then heard a noise below in the 
kitchen. I went down, and as | put 
on the light, saw the pantry door 
move slightly. 

“ Now I’ve got him,” I thought, 
and nerving myself for a tussle 
jerked open the door. Out shot the 
cat! Both relieved and annoyed |! 
went back to bed. The noise started 
again, but I eventually got to sicep. 


THE next morning at breakfast | 
told Father Keogh of my ex- 

perience. He looked at me for a 

moment and then said :— 

“Well, you might as well know 
now, that’s it.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“ The ghost.” 

I laughed. “ You can’t pull my 
leg as easily as that.” 

“Tm not pulling your leg. It’s a 
fact. Father McCarthy and I have 
purposely told you nothing about 1t, 
but now you have found it out for 
yourself there is no peint in keeping 
silent about it any longer.” 

I remained sceptical, but he 
assured me it was so, and warned 
me fnat now the ghost had intro- 


— 
| 
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A Tip from a Ghost! 
. BRENDAN REIDy, a nephew of the owner of Shannon Lass, tells 
"Vv of an inexplicable happening in the spring of 1902. 
ot The owner of Shannon Lass was lying dangerously ill at his home 
in Rhinanna. A party of friends rode over to hear the latest report 
on his illness. Mr. Reidy goes on to say: 
“ They had to pass his racing stables on the way to the house. 
Imagine their surprise on reaching the stables to see my uncle walk- 
> stairs ing down the yard, holding in his right hand a powerful lamp. 
witched “ They watched him open the door of one of the loose-boxes, and 
t door, lead out a racehorse with a jockey in racing silk already mounted. 
figure He walked right across the yard, talking excitedly to the jockey, as ‘ 
Was if he were leading in a winner. 
“One of the party immediately recognised the horse as Shannon 
in the Lass. This made the whole scene incredible, as the mare had been 
s I put sold to an English owner, and was at that moment stabled in Aintree. 
y door They dismounted and entered the stable yard, but could find no 
trace of my uncle, the jockey or the racehorse. The stable doors were 
ought, securely locked for the night. 
tussle “Extremely puzzled, and not a little frightened, they. continued 
ot the their journey. On arriving at the house they learned that my uncle 
oved I had died at the exact moment that they had seen him walking across 
started the yard. 
“sleep. “ The following day Shannon Lass won the National.” ; 
nits —R. Tuurston Hopkins, The World’s Strangest Ghost Stories. 
fast I 
iy ci duced himself I should probably |My confréres were highly amused 
for a hear more from him! when I related the event to them 
No one had ever seen him, only the next morning. They had heard 
know heard him; sometimes only one nothing. 
would hear him; sometimes two; agit 2. 
and sometimes all three of us. A Few days later I was sitting in 
On one occasion I was last up to my study saying my Office at 
ll my bed. I went into the bathroom to about 10.30 p.m. The stairs came 
; clean my teeth. All of a sudden I down by the side of it. Without any 
‘tsa heard quick, heavy steps coming up warning, those same quick, heavy 
have the stairs and on to the landing. My steps came running down. 
Out it, nerves went. I dropped my tooth- I rushed to the door, and pulled 
ut for brush and fled to my bedroom it open, wondering what I was going 
eping locking the door. to see . . . Nothing! I went across 
Not another sound! When I had the hall and knocked at the rector’s 
t - calmed down I was ashamed of my door. Father McCarthy was the 
arne cowardice, and made up my mind occupant. ; 
intro- that if another chance ae my way “Did you hear him?” I asked. 
I should not fail. “No.” 
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“He’s just run down the stairs. 
I determined not to miss him this 
time, so I pulled open the door, but 
there was nothing there.” 

“It’s just your imagination. I 
didn’t hear anything, and I am sure 
I would.” 

“It’s not my imagination,” I pro- 
tested. “I was saying my Office and 
not thinking of the ghost at all.” 

“It’s all your nerves,” he replied. 
“ Go back and continue your Office, 
and try not to think any more about 
it. You'll go to pieces if you do.” 


MUCH annoyed at this attitude, I 
returned to my room and re- 
sumed my Office. 

Shortly afterwards there began 
that continuous muffled thud, thud, 
thud, down below. 

There was a knock at my door. 
Father McCarthy stepped in. 

“ He’s down below now,” he said. 

“ Who?” I asked, very innocently. 

“ The ghost.” 

“No, Father,” I replied very 
sweetly, “that’s your imagination. 
It must be getting on your nerves.” 
I could not resist that opportunity! 

“ Shall we go downstairs and in- 
vestigate?” he asked. 

“We shall go down if you like,” 
I said, “but certainly I am not 
going alone.” 

So downstairs we went, and 
Father McCarthy called upon who- 
ever or whatever it was to speak and 
make known what he or it wanted. 
No answer or sound: just a deathly 
silence which caused a chill up the 


spine. 


THE next morning at breakfast 
Father Keogh, not knowing any- 


thing of what happened, asked me 
if I had had any experience the 
previous night. I told him. 

“Go on,” he sad. “ Did you and 
Father McCarthy come up to bed 
together, or did one of you come up 
before the other?” 

“We came up together, almost 
stair for stair!” 

“Did you come up slowly or 
quickly?” 

“ Slowly.” 

“Then someone or something 
came running up the stairs some 
minutes before you, and went either 
into the bathroom or your bed- 
room.” 

“Thank you for telling me!” 

So “the thing” which ran down 
the stairs heard by me alone, and 
created a disturbance heard by 
Father McCarthy and myself, passed 
us on his way up again heard only 
by Father Keogh! 

Father McCarthy told me that 
“the thing” was very much quieter 
in my day than formerly. Its mani- 
festations were definitely of a polter- 
geist nature—quick, heavy steps, 
banging and crashing about. 


McCartuy had “ inheri- 

ted” from his predecessor a 
large cashbox, which he kept under 
his bed, but never opened. 

As an attempt was made to solve 
the ghostly problem, he decided to 
investigate this box. It was opened 
in the presence of Father Keogh 
and myself, and the contents were 
searched. 

We found a document appointing 
the former rector as a trustee by a 
parishioner to distribute weekly 
amounts to her husband from a sum 


Ome hat teal led the innectioatore to Relfact 


| | 
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d me of money she proposed to leave. dates, we concluded that the priest 
e the There was also money left for, I had died before the parishioner. 
think, twelve Masses for the repose ‘Perhaps he had accepted the 
u and of her soul. money in advance and so it hap- 
» bed pened that the Masses were never 
ne up WE looked back into the old Mass said. However that may have been, 
registers and could find no evi- we agreed to say the Masses be- 
Imost dence of the Masses ever having tween us, and from then on the 
| been said. In fact, by comparing presbytery has been left in peace. 
y or 
oe ? A Lot of Darkness 
ither HEN I was a boy, ever so long ago, all the stories I read 
bed- ended with the comforting words: “ They lived happily 
ever afterwards.” 
” They don’t any longer. I mean the stories don’t end that 
lown way. Nor for that matter do the people live happily ever 
and afterwards. They get divorced. 


by Quite a number of modern stories end more or less like 
one I read recently. Its last sentence ran: “And then it 


SS 
= was darker than ever.” 

Suicide, death, frustration, despair are all the usual 
that endings to this sort of story. Perhaps that’s why we no 
‘eter longer see “ finis”’ written on the last page of modern 
ani- stories. It’s unnecessary. The whole “ works” have already 
Iter- gone up in smoke anyway. There’s nothing left. ; 
eps, There is no “ ever afterwards” in these dark stories. They 
hs just end and practically everything ends with them. 

The stories are true, of course. They end in. darkness 
eri- because there really is a lot of darkness around these days. 
—The Advocate, 
der 

Talking Turkey 
sive AN Irish priest—Father Nicholas Callan (1799-1864)—was 
| to the first person on record to kill a turkey by the applica- 
ned tion of electricity. nes 
ogh Father Callan, who was a native of Dromiskin, County . 
ere Louth, experimented in electricity long before it came into 
everyday use, and he is credited with having invented the 
ing Induction Coil. Indeed, he has a much stronger claim than 
ya Faraday, who is usually acclaimed as the inventor. © 
kly Father Cellan’s coil is preserved in the museum in St. 
um Patrick’s, Maynooth. 
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One hot trail led the investigators to Belfast... 


Where are the 


German Crown 


Jewels ? 


DAVID ROWAN 


N soldiers are thirsty, they 
Wren find something to drink. 
It’s almost a sixth sense. 
When they belong to a conquering 
army, they’re not often fussy about 
who owns the well. 

So it was that a handful of G.Ls, 
from General George Patton’s Third 
Army, had no misgivings as they 
foraged through the vast cellars of 
Kronberg Castle, some fifteen miles 
from Frankfurt-am-Main. Their 
eyes lit up eagerly, for the cellars 
held 1,600 bottles of the finest old 
wines. 

The eighty-roomed castle be- 
longed to the once-royal family of 
Hesse, headed by the seventy-three- 
year-old Landgrafin (Grand 
Duchess) a sister of the 
late Kaiser. Now the American 
Forces had taken it over as a rest 
centre and Margarethe—an avowed 
ex-Nazi—was living in one room in 
the estate bailiff’s cottage. 


DEsPitTe his companions’ whoops 
of joy, one of the G.Ls thought 
twice. Why had the bottles, however 
precious, been stored in the lowest, 
most inaccessible part of the cellars? 
Were they, he wondered, covering 
something even more valuable? 


After discreetly questioning some 
of the castle’s German staff, the 
G.I. returned to the cellar and began 
prising up a cement slab in one 
corner. It took a long time, but his 
hunch was correct. In a deep hole 
under the slab lay a large, heavy 
wooden box. 

The mysterious box was taken to 
the woman welfare officer managing 
the castle rest-centre. As its con- 
tents were spread out on the floor 
of her room, the carpet suddenly 
seemed to burst into flame. For 
there, fiashing green, blue and bril- 
liant white, were the exquisite Crown 
Jewels of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Even to a layman’s eye, they must 
be worth a million dollars or more. 
The collection, obviously, would 
have to be handed over to higher 
authority. 


months later, golden-haired 

Princess Sophie of Hesse began 
preparations for her second mar- 
riage. Youngest of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s four sisters and a cousin 
of the Duchess of Kent, she had 
been married in 1930, at the age of 
sixteen, to Prince Christopher of 
Hesse. But her husband, a great- 
grandson of Queen Victoria, was 


Condensed from Famous European Crimes (Frederick Muller, Lid. 12/6d.) 
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killed in Italy while serving as a 
major in the Luftwaffe. 

Now Princess Sophie was to wed 
Prince Georg Wilhelm of Hanover, 
also a descendant of Queen Victoria. 
It was her duty, the princess 
decided, to wear some of the family 
heirlooms at the wedding ceremony. 
She would ask the American auth- 
orities to return or at least to loan 
her some of them. In April, 1946, 
she went up to the castle and made 
the request. The Americans looked 
at her blankly. Jewels? What 
jewels ? 

Patiently, the princess explained 
that the Crown Jewels of Hesse- 
Darmstadt had been buried during 
the war as a precaution against the 
destruction of the castle by Allied 
bombs. She understood that they 
had been found the previous year 
and delivered to higher authority for 
safe keeping. 


THE Americans leapt into action. A 

few quick telephone calls estab- 
lished that nobody at headquarters 
knew anything about the jewels. 
Somebody ran down into the cellar 
and came back, white-faced, with 
the information that there was noth- 
ing there but a litter of wine bottles 
and an empty hole. 

Somebody else began thumbing 
through the lists of names of all 
Americans who had stayed at the 
castle since the war. Out of the 
panic, only one definite fact emerged 
—the name of the woman welfare 
officer at the castle during the period 
that the princess thought the jewels 
had been discovered. 

She was Captain Kathleen B. 
Nash, of the Women’s Army Corps, 
formerly an executive of an Ameri- 
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can summer resort. But the name 
alone was a slender enough clue. 
Captain Nash had long since re- 
turned home for demobilisation, and 
the United States is a very large 
country. 


For weeks, American Army investi- 

gators met with no_ success. 
Then, on 28th May, they learned 
Captain Nash had been married in 
Chicago to a Colonel James W. 
Durant, of Falls Church, Virginia. 
The new Mrs. Durant was forty- 
three, her husband nearly ten years 
younger. 

Durant? The name _ sounded 
familiar. Hurriedly the investigators 
went through their lists of names 
again. Sure enough, the colonel had 
also been at Kronberg Castle during 
the vital period. 

Within hours, military policemen 
were on the couple’s trail. From 
Chicago, it led them to the home of 
Mrs. Durant’s sister at Hudson, 
Wisconsin, about 350 miles to the 
north-west, and then to nearby 
Minneapolis. Soon afterwards, 
Mrs. Durant returned alone to 
Hudson. By now military police 
were watching her sister’s house; 
but before they could pounce, she 
slipped out of the back door and 
took a taxi to a railway station 
twenty miles away. 


THE trail went cold. Then, the 

following Sunday evening, 2nd 
June, the colonel and his lady regis- 
tered at the La Salle Hotel in 
Chicago. Evidently they used their 
correct names, for at 2.00 a.m., the 
military police arrived to awaken 
them... 

Just forty-six hours later, a 
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ghastly fire swept the twenty-two- 
storey building, killing more than 
sixty people. If the Durants had 
been allowed to enjoy their honey- 
moon in the hotel another two days, 
the Crown Jewels of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt might have been lost for ever. 
Their third-floor room was gutted. 


‘THE two were kept in separate 
custody while undergoing in- 

temse questioning. The story that 

emerged was not complicated. 

When the jewels were first spread 
out on the carpet in her room, 
Captain Nash stated that they 
would be handed to her superiors— 
but, woman-like, found it hard to 
let them go immediately. 

Though approaching middle-age, 
plump and homely, with a broad 
face and double chin, she experi- 
enced almost a proprietary pride in 
showing off such glorious gems to a 
senior officer staying at the castle. 
The officer was Colone! Durant. His 
thirty-three-year-old aide-de-camp, 


Major David F. Watson, was also A 


invited into her room, with the 
words: “ Come and see a sight for 
sore eyes.” 


[™ was a sight that proved too 

much for all three of them. In 
the easy-money atmosphere of Ger- 
many in the autumn of 1945, it was 
not difficult to persuade themselves 
jewels were “ legitimate 

— as they 0 over the 
pros cons, a nm emerged. 
They wouldn't just take 
pieces. They'd take the lot, sell them 
and set up in business together 
when they got home to the United 
States, 
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MBs. Durant was the first to con- 

fess, but her husband—a 
former lawyer—held out until Fri- 
day night, 7th June. At last, though, 
his thin face and sad eyes broke 
into a resigned smile and he led 
military policemen to a dime-in-the- 
slot locker at Chicago’s Illinois Cen- 
tral railway station. He opened it 
and drew out a cheap cardboard 
box. Inside the box was a dazzling 
mix-up of diamonds, rubies and 
pearls, with quantities of jade. All 
the jewels had been torn from their 
settings. 

Other gems -were found at the 
Hudson home of Mrs. Durant’s 
sister, Mrs. Eileen Lonergan. They 
included a thirty-six-piece solid gold 
table service, set with handles of 
semi-precious stones, which was 
being used as kitchenware. Mrs. 
Lonergan, however, had no idea of 
its worth and was not implicated in 
the thefts. 


LSO recovered were nine volumes 
of letters between Queen Victoria 
and her eldest daughter, Princess 
Victoria, and a Bible which the 
queen gave the princess on her mar- 
riage to the then Crown Prince of 
Prussia later Kaiser Friedrich Ill 
(father of Wilhelm II). 

Army authorities, estimating the 
value of the collection at some 
£375,000, confidently announced 
that practically all the Hesse-Darm- 
stadt Crown Jewels had _ been 
recovered. 

It looked as if there were noth- 
ing more to tell. But the investi- 
gators were going to find out that 
Colonel Durant had reason to 
smile... 
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‘Tue week-end after the Durants 

were arrested, Major David F. 
Watson, of Burlingame, California, 
was detained in Frankfurt, where 
he had been attached to the Army’s 
personnel division since his former 
chief left Germany. The following 
Wednesday, 12th June, the War 
Department announced that ex-G.I. 
Roy C. Carlton had been arrested 
in Texas. 

Next day, 13th June, there were 
two separate announcements. In 
Frankfurt, American Army H.Q. 
stated that £12,500 worth of the 
jewels, thought to be all that were 
still missing, had been found. From 
Washington, the U.S. Customs 
Bureau stated that investigation had 
absolved Carlton of having had any 
connection with the removal of the 
jewels from Kronberg. Carlton had 
said that he did not know the con- 
tents of the box which he helped to 
dig up. 

Finally, on Monday, 17th June, 
Colonel and Mrs. Durant were 
flown from their cells in Washington 
military prison to join Major Wat- 
son in the U.S. Army stockade at 
Frankfurt. 

The jewellery referred to in the 
13th June Frankfurt announcement 
included loose diamonds, tiaras of 
pearls, amethyst and aquamarine 
rings, and a brooch with the word 
“Baby” set in diamonds. They 
were recovered by American C.LD. 
officers who questioned Major 
Watson. 


ON oth July, a further Frankfurt 
announcement revealed that 


part of the loot had been found in a 
Belfast gold dealer’s shop. It did not 
consist of gems but of ormaments 


and settings from which the jewels 
had been removed. (Subsequently, 
Colonel Durant was alleged to have 
visited Belfast after his return to the 
U.S. from Germany and also to 
have disposed of other articles in 
Britain.) 

The same day, the Grand 
Duchess Margarethe inspected the 
collection. Every piece that had 
been recovered, whether in the U.S., 
Germany or Northern Ireland, now 
lay glittering on a huge black velvet 
cloth at Army H.Q. in Frankfurt. 
The Grand Duchess spent the whole 
day checking the items. Then, to 
the consternation of the investiga- 
tors, she said firmly: “ Many are 
still missing.” 

At Frankfurt, on 26th August, 
1946, Mrs. Durant was charged 
with larceny, embezzlement, con- 
spiracy and absence without leave. 

Prosecution witnesses gave de- 
tails of how the collection found its 
way into the U.S. Colonel Durant 
smuggled in some of the gems when 
he flew home from Germany, it was 
claimed, but the bulky part of the 
loot was sent to the home of Mrs. 
Durant’s sister—by ordinary post! 

Mrs. Durant was found guilty of 
stealing the jewels and sentenced to 
five years’ hard labour, with dis- 
honourable discharge from _ the 
Women’s Army Corps. 


Mayor Watson was the next to be 

tried. The three accused, he 
disclosed, regarded the jewels as 
“ legitimate loot ”. 

The court of ten colonels ac- 
cepted his counsel’s plea that he 
had no intention to steal and found 
him not guilty of theft. They con- 
victed him of conspiracy and of re- 
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ceiving a portion of the jewels 
“ well knowing them to be stolen ”. 
Watson was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment and dismissal 
from the Army. 


Cotonet Durant faced a court 
martial at Frankfurt on i6th 
December, 1946. 

The prosecuting counsel, Major 
Joseph S. Robinson, suggested that 
the accused’s marriage had taken 
place only to prevent the former 
Captain Nash having to give evi- 
rence against him. They were 
married, counsel said, when Durant 
became suspicious that Army agents 
were closing on him. 

“More than {£250,000 of the 
jewels have been recovered,” said 
Major Robinson, “ but most of the 
haul is still in Durant’s possession, 
or he knows where it is hidden.” 

Durant was sentenced to fifteen 
years’ hard labour and dismissal 
from the Army. 


ATTEMPTS to find the missing loot 
have not been altogether unsuc- 
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cessful. Two quart jars filled with 
Hesse diamonds were found buried 
beside a road in Virginia, the 
colonel’s home State. With them 
was another quart jar containing 
£7,000 in money. 

More of the jewels were found in 
a cottage in the grounds of Kron- 
berg Castle. They had been hidden 
in a wall-drawer and were un- 
covered during a U.S. Army inven- 
tory of the castle’s contents. 

Search for the missing jewels is 
still going on, though without much 
hope, throughout the U.S. and in 
many parts of Europe, notably 
Northern Ireland, England, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany and North- 
ern France. 

American C.1L.D. men_ believe 
that much of the loot was buried in 
the U.S. or had been sold to Euro- 
pean “fences” well before the 
Durants married. They have no 
idea of its exact value, but are work- 
ing on a round figure of 1,000,000 
dollars—that is, more than { 357,000, 
or nearly as much as the original 
estimate for the entire collection. 


"THE two men had been partners in business for more than 

fifty years. But now the partnership was about to be 
dissolved, for one of the two lay dying. 

The sufferer called his friend to his bedside. 

“T know I haven’t much longer to live,” he said. “ Before 
I go I’ve got a confession I must make. During our years 
of partnership I’ve swindled you out of thousands of 
pounds, Can you forgive me?” 

“That’s all right,” said the other cheerfully. “ Don't 
worry about it. I poisoned you.” 


[BARN from the mistakes of others—you don’t live long 
enough to make them all yourself. 


| 

| | 
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BOOK REVIEW 


An ancient Irish tale of adventure— 


Inspired the 


Discovery of 


America 


N ancient Gaelic tale of adven- 
A tate led, many centuries later, to 

the discovery of America. In 
Saga and Myth in Ancient Ireland 
(Cultural Relations Committee, Dub- 
lin, 2/-), Professor Gerard Murphy 
writes about the popular Irish 
Immrana (or “Noyages *’) stories : — 

The earliest of them, the eighth- 
century “ Voyage of Bran”, is 
essentially pagan in character. But 
by the ninth century the Immrana 
had been adapted to suit a 
Christian outlook and may describe 
the magic islands visited by 
Christian monks or pe iitents. 

On one of these Christianised 
Immrana, the ninth - century 
“Voyage of Mael Duin”, a late 
ninth-century or early tenth- 
century Irish Latinist modelled his 
Navigatio Brendan?, which became 
one of the most popular stories of 
the Middle Ages and played an im- 
portant part in inspiring those real 
voyages which culminated in .the 
discovery of America. 


"Tu word “ storyteller” conjures up 

a picture of an old countryman 
charming a ring of listeners at a 
cottage fireside, or casting his magic 
spell over a larger audience at the 
local feis. In ancient Ireland, how- 


ever, the word “ scéaluidhe” had 
aristocratic associations : — 


Feidlimid Daill, pre- 
Christian scéaluidhe in the Exile 
of the Sons of Uisliu, is represen- 
ted as entertaining princes in his 
house and as having a daughter, 
Deirdre, who was a fitting consort 
for a king. Indeed, from the dif- 
ferences observable between dif- 
ferent genres of storytelling, from 
references in literary texts to story- 
tellers of different ranks in society, 
and from analogy with the first 
steps of an ascending scale still to 
be noticed in Gaelic-speaking dis- 
tricts, it may be concluded that in 
ancient Ireland a whole hierarchy 
of storytellers existed, ranging 
from the humble teller of folktales 
to the fili, who as well as being a 
learned poet, master of history and 
place lore, had been trained to 
narrate “ the chief stories of Ireland 
to kings, lords and noblemen ”. 


Professor Murphy tells us that Irish 
storytelling has something unique in 
European tradition : — 
. a rich mass of tales depicting 
a West-European barbaric civilisa- 
tion as yet uninfluenced by the 
mighty sister-civilisation of Graeco- 
Roman lands. Likewise, the lover 
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About Ireland : .. by Irish writers 


Che 

story of 

A man torn 
by three loves 
country, 

his religion, 
and a woman 


A brilliant first novel with an 


BY DAVID MARCUS urgent theme—about a young 


Irish Jew who is powerfully 


$3.50 at all booksellers drawn to the struggle for a 


free Jerusalem, yet cannot 


St Martin’s Press break the emotional ties of 


his homeland. 


‘ 

SEAN OCASEY: COLLECTED PLAYS 
VOL. I: 
Juno and the Payeock; The Shadow of a Gunman ; 
The Plough and the Stars ; The End of the Beginning ; 
A Pound on Demand, 
VOL. II: 


The Silver Tassie; Within the Gates; The Star Turns 
Red. 


VOL. III: 

Purple Dust; Red Roses For Me; Hall of Healing. 
VOL. IV: 

Oak Leaves and Lavender; Cock-A-Doodie Dandy ; 
Bedtime Story ; Time To Go, 


$2.50 each volume 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS : 103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


Publishers in the U.S. of all books of which MacMillan & Oo. Ltd., London, have the 
world rights 
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first part of Tain Bo Froich treats of Froech’s wooing of 

Ailill’s daughter, Findabair, and is famous for its description of 
the beauty of Froech as he swam in the pool in which he later fought 
and defeated the water-monster:— 

“Do not come out,” said Ailill, “ till thou bring me a branch 
from the rowan tree yonder on the bank of the river. Its berries 
please me.” 

Froech went then and broke off a branch from the tree, and 
brought it back over the water. Findabair used afterwards to say of 
any beautiful thing she saw, that she thought it more beautiful to 
see “Froech coming across a dark pool: the white body, the lovely 
hair, the shapely face, the grey eye, the gentle youth without fault 
or blemish, his face narrow below and broad above, his body straight 
and perfect, the branch with the red berries between his throat and 


his fair face. 


third as beautiful as he.” 


Findabair used to say that she had “ never seen anything half or a 


of literature, having exhausted the 
possibilities of the maturer litera- 
tures of other countries, finds in 
Irish storytelling something to de- 
light him from the youth of the 
world, before the heart had been 
trained to bow before the head or 
the imagination to be troubled by 
logic and reality: Ca Chulainn, 
abandoning his watch over the 
frontiers of Ulster to keep a 
pledged tryst with the King of 
Tara’s wife, need fear no implied 
rebuke from the narrator of his 
i deeds, and the strange impact on 
the human world of the spirit folk 
who dwell unseen by men in the 
hills beside them is accepted as 
part of an order which men as yet 
have neither sought to understand 
nor rebelled against by reason of 
its injustice, 


]RIsH mythological tales dealing with 
{17 the gods and goddesses who form 
re the the pantheon of Celtic Ireland may 


be paralleled in Welsh and French 
stories; but the Irish versions, owing 
to the conservatism of their tradition, 
preserve the motifs in a purer, more 
primitive form. Tales of the Heroic 
Age in Ireland are, however, in a 
class of their own, because: — 


They preserve a spirit and tradi- 
_tion which but for them would 
have been lost to Europe. The 
Irish heroic cycle is unique in being 
the only branch of European 
literature which has preserved 
something of the warrior spirit and 
tradition of tbe ancient Celts as 
known to writers of classical 
antiquity. It is in Greek epic litera- 
ture rather than in medieval 
romantic literature that the Irish 
heroic tales find their closest 
parallels. 


Among a galaxy of heroes, Ca 
Chulainn of Ulster is greatest of all 
—deemed fittest, by the best judges 
and the most gruelling tests, to be 


ALL ABOUT 
IRELAND 


* 

So many of our American and 
Canadian readers have availed them- 
selves of the IRISH DIGEST Infor- 
mation Service to ask us to recom- 
mend them “a good book about 
Ireland ™ that we have prepared a 
short list of what we believe to be 
the best titles available. Orders and 
remittances sent to C. J. Fallon Litd., 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


IRELAND 
A Documentary Record 


JAMES CARTYs M.A. 


Here for the first time is a Docu- 
mentary Record of Irish History 
as seen and described by con- 
temporary witnesses and _partici- 
pants. It is a fascinating story built 
up on eye witness accounts of par- 
liaments, speeches, conferences, and 
military campaigns, numerous sur- 
veys of Ireland, as seen by “ old” 
and “new” Irishmen, by foreign 
travellers — neutral, friendly and 
hostile, by planters, surveyors and 
special correspondents. 

All three volumes are lavishly 
illustrated with contemporary por- 
traits, drawings and facsimiles of 
documents. 


Vol. 1—From the Flight of the 
Earls to Grattan’s Parliament 
; Price $1.50 
Vol. 2—From Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment to the Great Famine 
Price $1.50 


Vol. 3—From the Great 
Famine to the Treaty of 1921 
Price $2.00 
THE CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND 


JouNn P. PRENDERGAST 

Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settle- 
ment is one of the few Anglo-Irish 
historical works, which has found its 
secure place as a classic. Treating as 
he does of the most tragic epoch in 
Irish History, the author never lets 
his intense love of his native land 
betray him into vague generalisations 

or futile bitterness. 
Price $3.00 


1916 PROCLAMATION CHART 
(Ireland’s Declaration of 
Independence) 

This chart, on linen-backed, hard- 
wearing paper, is an enlarged fac- 
simile of the original Proclamation 
of the Republic read by Patrick 
Pearse at the General Post Office, 
Dublin, and includes scraper board 
portraits of the seven signatories, the 
Tricolour and the Crests of the four 
provinces in colour. 
Size 24” x 36”. 

framing $2.50 
With dowels $3.25 

There is also a smaller reproduc- 
tion available which is ideal for the 
home. 

Size 15” x11” Price $1.00 
OUTLINE OF IRISH HISTORY 


Part I 1§c. 

Part II 20c. 

Condensed into a few pages, these 
booklets provide enough essential 
information to give the reader 4 
bird’s eye panorama of Irish history. 

Prices quoted include postage and 
packing charges. 


Suitable for 
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awarded the coveted Curamir or 
Champion’s Portion. 

He is the hero of that classic 
among Gaelic tales, The Cattle Raid 
of Cooley, which tells how, “ while 
still a youth, he held up an army of 
Connacht invaders while awaiting the 
arrival of the other Ulstermen, who 
were perforce inactive because of a 
strange illness which used to attack 
them periodically.” 


‘THe Champion’s Portion was de- 

vised by Bricriu of the bitter 
tongue, who plotted to set all the 
warriors of Ulster—and their wives— 
at each other’s throats, Bricriu built 
an elaborate house (the description of 
which reminds Professor Murphy of 
Priam’s house in the Iliad), and 
spent a whole year preparing a feast 
for the King of Ulster and all his 
court :— 

By threats of the use he would 
make of his bitter tongue if his in- 
vitation were refused, Bricriu per- 
suaded the Ulstermen and _ their 
wives to come to his feast; and 
though he himself did not enter 
the house, by speaking separately 
to his principal guests before each 
of them entered it he succeeded in 
awakening their desire for prece- 
dence and for the Champion’s 
Portion. 


Another classic among the heroic 
tales is the story of Deirdre, the 
Helen of Ireland, who, though be- 


trothed to the King of Ulster, eloped A 


with one of his warriors, young 
Noisiu, and went into exile with 
him and his two brothers and 
their followers. This theme, says 
Professor Murphy, “became a part 


of the common literary tradition of 
Europe from its use in the story of 
Tristan and Isolda, which is trace- 
able ultimately to a Celtic source.” 


ANOTHER category of old Irish tales 
is classed by Professor Murphy 

as King Tales. They do not specialise 

in heroic character, but :— 
show an interest in matters of 
importance for the community, the 
origin of peoples or of dynasties, 
anecdotes about famous representa- 
tives of a dynasty, accounts of 
battles which determined the 
course of history, or of incidents 
which explain some custom. 


One of the King tales tells how Niall, 
son of the King of Ireland, proved 
to his father that he was the one to 
succeed to the throne :— 

The King was asked which of 
his sons would be king. “I do not 
know,” he said, “till a smithy be 
burnt over their heads.” There- 
upon a smithy was burnt. Brion, 
the eldest of the sons, seized the 
chariot and all its harness. Fiachra 
seized the wine-vat. Ailill seized all 
the weapons. Fergus Caechan 
seized the pile of dry wood. Niall 
seized all the smith’s implements, 
including the bellows, the ham- 
mers, and the anvil with its block. 
“Truly,” said the King, “ Niall 
shall be their king, and his 
brothers shall serve him.” 


NOTHER famous King story deals 
with the life of Cormac Mac Airt, 
semi-mythical King of Ireland who 
had to be brought up in secrecy be- 
cause a usurper, who had slain his 
father, reigned at Tara. 
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The theme of the rearing of the 
rightful heir in a distant place far 
from his enemy, followed by his 
recognition and the winning of his 
inheritance, is widely spread in 
place and time. It is known to 
schoolboys in many countries 
through the legend of Romulus, the 
founder of Rome, which agrees 
with the Cormac story in the inci- 
dent of suckling by a wolf. 


Cormac came into his rightful inheri- 
tance as follows :— 


When he was thirty years old, he 
went to Tara on an auspicious day. 
There he found a woman weeping. 
“Why is the woman weeping?” 
asked Cormac. “She is weeping,” 
said the steward, “by reason of a 
judgment passed by the king to 
her disadvantage—to wit, that her 
sheep are forfeit for stripping the 
herbs of the queen’s garden.” 

“It would be more fitting,” said 
Cormac, “ that a shearing should 
be given for a stripping; the man 
who passed that judgment never 


passed false judgment before,” said 
Cormac. “ Let me go to him.” 
Mac Con [the usurper] realised 
that the false judgment he had 
passed indicated that the period 
destined to him for kingship had 
come to an end and that Cormac 
should succeed him. He raised his 
knee as a sign of homage, and 
Cormac began to exercise kingly 
function in Tara in his place. 


HE art of storytelling the 
heroic and kingly tradition lost 
much of its vitality in the changed 
Ireland which resulted the 
Anglo-Norman invasion of 1175, 
partly, writes Professor Murphy: — 
. . . because that invasion put an 
end to the kingly cenaige or great 
fairs, where the fili would have, 
above all, found hearers who would 
have expected and appreciated it. 
The Finn tales and Romantic 
tales became the principal tales in 
the petty lordships which charac- 
terised medieval Ireland after 
kingly Ireland had ceased to exist. 


A VisitInc Englishman was impressed with the technical 
perfection of American television programmes and won- 
dered how we brought it off. An Irish stagehand explained 
that mistakes were simply not tolerated. 
“A man was shot in our script last night,” he said. “It 
was my job to rush out and throw ketchup on him for 
blood. A camera swung around and caught me sprinkling 


the actor with ketchup... . 


” 


“ How appalling,” murmured the Englishman. “ Whatever 


did you do ?” 


“What could I do? I ate him, of course.” 


—Boston Pilot. 


LYING in the past has one thing in its favour—it’s cheaper. 


"THenext (May) issue of THe Iris Dicest will be published on Thursday, 
April 26th, i 


Advertisement 


MAGINE yourself speaking French 


with the same ease as_ those 

iortunate people who have lived 
for years in France. Imagine French 
or German or Italian being a second 
mother tongue to you. 

You'd be able to follow the rapid 
flow of the spoken language with 
ease and speak instantly without 
thinking about it. When you went 
abroad it would make a world of 
difference to your enjoyment. 

Most of us think that being able 
to speak other languages is a knack 
or gift possessed by very few. Or we 
think that it calls for long sustained 
effort. The fact is that we all have 
the gift if only we go about it in 
the right way. And the proof that 
we can do it is that we have done it 
before. 

Remember how we learned Eng- 
lish when we were children? We 
did it easily, naturally and 
thoroughly. We took it in our stride. 
First we listened to the words being 
repeated over and over, then we 
found we could say them for our- 
selves. 

Do you know that you can learn 


Thousands have learnt to speak 
a foreign language fluently by 
thus learn-as-you-listen method. 


— 


a foreign language in just the same 
way and that you can do it in your 
own home? 

The Linguaphone system is based 
on the same principles as the way 
you learnt your mother tongue. And 
every year it gives thousands of 
people the wonderful gift of speak- 
ing a foreign language. 

This is how it works. You sit 
down in the comfort of your own 
home and listen to Linguaphone 
records made by distinguished 
speakers and professors of the lan- 
guage of your choice. As you listen, 
you follow the words in the illus- 
trated textbook. You hear the word. 
you see the picture of the object and 
you read the written word. 

First the voice speaks slowly and 
simply but always only in French 
or whatever language you are learn- 
ing. Then as you make progress it 
speeds up gradually until you can 
follow the language at real conversa- 
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tional speed. One good way of learn- 
ing is to hear a passage, then pause 
and speak the words yourself. With 
Linguaphone you can replay even a 
short passage over and over again 
ull you get it right. 

From the very first you hear only 
perfect pronunciation with that real 
French accent and rhythm. Natu- 
rally you fall into the same way of 
speaking yourself. Soon you can 
express yourself freely and easily 
and follow the language without 
effort. 

Even people who have been quite 
unsuccessful at learning languages at 
school find that Linguaphone helps 
them to become surprisingly good 
linguists, One of the reasons is that 
Linguaphone is just as much a fas- 
cinating hobby as a method of 
study. There are no long lists of 
words to remember. Even the gram- 
mar is made easy. 

Because you learn by Lingua- 
phone in your own home, the whole 
family can take on a language to- 
gether. Children find it is so easy 
and interesting and a great help in 
their language learning at school. 

_ For holidays abroad Linguaphone 
is an investment which gives won- 
derful returns in extra enjoyment. 
You can talk freely to the foreigners 
you meet. You can go where you 
like off the beaten track. And you 
get better service wherever you go 


Advertisement 
in shops, restaurants and hotels. In 


addition there is the all-round 
enrichment of leisure which the 
knowledge of a language gives—in 
newspapers, books, films and the 
radio. 

The Linguaphone Institute which 
invented and has developed this 
unique system has branches in 
thirty-two countries. It has the co- 
operation of over 200 professors and 
has taught languages to over a 
million people. Today over 11,000 
schools and colleges use the Lingua- 
phone system. 


Anyone can make this test 

The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual free 
offer. Send today for a free twenty- 
six-page booklet giving full informa- 
tion on the Linguaphone method. 
With it you will receive details of 
how you can have, on application, a 
complete course in any language in 
your own home, for a week’s free 
trial. 

There are courses in thirty-two 
languages, including Irish, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Polish, Czech, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, Ice- 
landic, Dutch, Afrikaans, Esperanto, 
English, Persian, Chinese, Hindus- 
tani, Arabic (Egyptian), Modern 
Hebrew and Modern Greek. 
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Our Postbag 


Ar Desert’s Epcre :—Jog your memory . . . How 
did you first come in contact with THe IRisu 
Dicest ? Through a friend, seeing it on a book- 
stall, by borrowrmg it? 

Well, at least one reader admits to having found 
it, but in such ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” circum- 
7 es that it is likely to remain a record of its 


ind. 

**One day,” writes Gerard J. Dunne, from 
Oranjemund South West Africa, ‘‘I set out 
with a small m torised party of diamond pro- 
a. Whe we arrived at our destination, 
the terrain pro ed to be too rocky and the sand 
treacherous for our vehicles, so the prospectors 
(along with the r .nwilling Ovambo boys) went 
about their business cn foot, 

“I, being the me ha vic, stayed behind and 
settled myself comfort by in one of the 
Rovers. From this \a tie point I could watch 
the deep blue Atlantic frothing on the sands. 

‘* Now, even on the loneliest be<ches in Ireland 
a piece of paper weuld not srouse any undue 
curiosity, but here on the edge of the Namib 
Desert, where diamonds are more plentiful than 
pieces of paper, this heavy-lookir g, rather tired 
piece of paper which flew and feli on the wind- 
swept sands attracted me to the extent that I 
left my comfortable seat and staggered through 
the calf-deep sand down to the Lode sand on 

e beach .. . 

“The prospectors, on the return journey, 
were in high spirits, but I thiak | was the happiest 
one of the bunch. They had discovered probably 
thousands of pounds worth of diamonds, but 
had discovered THe Dicesr. 

“I am a Dubliner—from Drimnagh—so you 
can imagine the great kick I got from finding it.” 


Want Pen; Frienps :—Mr. Robert A. Peel— 
historical and “‘ arresting’ name !—would like 
to correspond with a reader or readers. His 
address is 41 Halkyn Road, Chester, Cheshire, 
England. 

Mr. Tony Barry, 1509 Lincoln Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, is more selective 
he wants a pen-friend from County Leitrim. 


WRITE NOW 

Readers abroad—in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and edse- 
where—are cordially imvited to write to us 
and tell us all about themselves, their 
environment and give wus facts and fizures 
about their living conditions. And perhaps 
they might care to throw in a reference to 
their Irish background, if any ? 


More “Cover” News :—A few months ago 
our cover picture featured John Kelly, a house- 

inter by trade, sitting alongside one of his 
Rndscape paintings on Father Mathew Quay, 
Cork. 

This has had an interesting sequel which, 
we hope, bodes well for John’s future as an artist. 
When Father John P. Monaghan, of New York, 
saw the picture he wrote to us: 

** | am not an art collector nor in any way rich, 
but 1 would like to buy a painting by John Kelly, 


Let him send me photos of his best pictures, 
and the prices.” 

We had some difficulty in tracing John, because 
the photographer had not thought of noting his 
address. owever, we eventually succeeded, 
and when we broke the news to him he was 
obviously thrilled. 

If others like Father Monaghan take the same 
kindly, practical interest in this artist's work, 
his future would seem assured. Good luck, John! 


Lost ann Founp :—There is no need for us 
to boast about the efficiency of the Inisn Dicest 
Information Service, for the good reason that it 
speaks for itself. Here is a case in point 

We had a note from Mr. Matt McMahon, 
247, East 124th Street, New York City, asking 
us to do our best to get in touch with his sister- 
in-law, Nell McMahon, whose address he did 
not know. As the result of a death in the family 
** money would be coming to her,”’ he explained. 

Yes, but where was Nell? Somewhere— 
anywhere—in the United States! ‘There was 
one slight clue, however. Her maiden name was 
Taylor and she was born in Lickeen, Glencar, 
Caragh Lake, County Kerry. 

We advertised the known facts in the daily 

ess. Next day we received a letter from Nell’s 

rother-in-law, who lives in Ennis, Co, Clare. 
He stated that Nell and her husband, John, 
lived in New York City from 1918 until 1954, 
when John died; but her present whereabouts 
were unknown. Another brother-in-law wrote 
from Tralee conveying more or less the same 
infor mation. 

‘Then, over a week later, we received a letter 
from Pinehurst, North Carolina. It read: “ 
relative in Ireland sent me your advertisement 
and asked me to get in touch with you.” ‘The 
signatory ? Nell McMahon! 

It was the end of the trail—after a fourteen-day 
search. And so it was that two people, living 
widely apart, were put in touch with each other 
through the instrumentality of a common Irish 
link—Tue Dicest. 


BeTTING AND Bookigs How much (average) 
field money would bookmakers hold per race 
at Irish race meetings?” asks Mr. Michael 
O'Connell, of Salisbury, Southern Khodesia. 

We told him: {£300-£400. And he further 
asked: (a) ‘‘ What capital is required ¢ (b) 
‘““How many bookmakers operate at horse-race 
meetings m the ‘stand’ enclosure. and how 
many at the dog tracks in Dublin and Cork ¢ | 
(c) “Is it difficult to get a bookie’s licence? 

The answers: (a) At least £2,500; (6) 30 and 
50 respectively ; (c) Yes. The police authorities 
oppose new applications on the grounds that 
there are too many bookmakers’ offices 
existence. 


‘THEN AND Now :—Mrs. D. Sullivan, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, had been accustomed to visua- 
lising Ireland as her Mayo grandmother depicted 
it for her. But— 

**1T saw so many signs of modern progress 1 
the Old Country that I was most agreeably sur- 
prised,” she writes to us on her return home. 

**T looked in vain for pot-holed roads ; not 
even once did I see an old woman with a shaw! 
over her head and a dudeen in her mouth driving 
a turf-laden cart; and, among other things | 
noted, there were no barefooted children to be 
found anywhere. 

“* You people living in the Ireland of to-day, 

e admonishes, “‘should count your many 
blessings. And if the present rate of progress # 
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For Her CoLtection :—Mrs. Veronica O'Grady, 
of Omaha, Nebraska, has a collection of «statues 
of the Madonna from all parts of the world. They 
range in height from eight to eleven inches. 
Could we get her one made in Ireland ? 

We could—and we did. 


| Enquirers, Please Note 
UERIES concerning the Proclamation 
of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive daily, mainly from the 
United States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies 24°"36° are available at $3.50 
each, post free. A smaller size «15° 
sts $2.00. 

Both are available from the publishers, 
Mesws. C. J. Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 


TuHat Gooseperry Arratr! :—Variety, they say. 
is the spice of life; it certainly adds spice to our 
correspondence 

what infinite variety !—‘‘ Kindly give 
me the name of a concern that manufactures 
a hot-air furnace for a single home, ‘This type 
ot heater us for coal and placed in the cellar. It 
has a short iron container around it, and from 
the top conduits bring the warm air to each room.” 
(From Belmont, Massachusetts. ) 

Where in [reland is a Gooseberry Fair held ? ” 
(Cape Town). ‘““What did Michael Cusack, 
founder of the G.A.A., call his walking-stick ? ” 
(London), What was Roger Casement's fav- 
ourite air? I was told by a friend years ago, 
but I have forgetten” (Los Angeles). ae 
Minogue an Irish name?” (Toronto). “Il was 
a member of the Civic Guards in 1922, but I 
left Ireland in 1923. was a good Sinn Feiner 
all my life, but never in a battle. Can I get a 
pension from the Irish Government?” (Washing- 
ton, D.C.) And so on ad infinitum. 

Incidentally, Roger Casement's favourite air 
was “ The Castle of Dromore.” And Cusack 
dubbed his stick “ Bas Gan Sagart” (Death 
Without a Priest!) But the Gooseberry Fair 
stumped us! 


IN A GLAass-Case :—Writing from Philadelphia, 
Mr. Philip A. Murphy informs us that he recently 
came across a striking historical novelty. While 
stopping at a place called Londonderry, in 
Pennsylvania, he was shown an old wooden church 
preserved in a huge gtass-case ! 
It is not in use nowadays, but it was formerly 
used by local Presbyterians as a place of worship. 
Surely,” adds this reader, ** this place must 
have Irish associations ? ” 
it has. It was founded by a colony of Irish 
Presbyterians from Londonderry, in the 18th 
century. It was they who built the wooden church, 
and, of course, were the first to worship in it. 


How Do You Dic ? :—A Perth (Australia) reader 
wants to know how many kinds of spades are 
used in ‘Ireland. 

Well, one agricultural instructor of our ac- 
quaintance has counted over 100. But it appears 
there are two main divisions: one-eared spades 
called “* loys,” or ‘‘ facks” (used in the South 
and West), and two-eared ones, (used injhe North.) 


Most Northerners, he says, dig with the le‘t 
foot. Hence the expression, ‘‘ He digs with the 
wrong foot,” 


““T Witt Arise .. .”—** My late father, a Sligo 
man, once told me how Yeats came to write 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree. Untortunately, | was 
not over-attentrve and I’m afraid | have for- 
a the details. Can you help?” asks Mr. 

“. McCabe, of The Bronx. 

Yeats tells the story in The Trembling of the 
Vetl. quote: 

“I had stil the ambition, formed in Sligo 
in my ‘teens, of living, in imitation of Thoreau, 
on Innisfree, a little tsland in Lough Gill, and 
when walking in Fleet Street, London, very 
homesick I heard a little tinkle of water, and saw 
a fountain in a shop window which balanced a 
littie ball upon the jet, and began to remember 
lake water. From the sudden remembrance 
came my poem Innisfree.” 


Wuere are His Revatives?:—Reader Averry 
V. Wolfrum, of 32 N. Quentin Road, Palatine, 
Illinois, U.S.A., and his wife plan to visit Europe 
during the summer. They will include Ireland 
in their itinerary—for a specific reason. 

‘Some of the roots of our respective family 
trees go into your land,” he writes. ‘* But most 
of the enjoyment will not be had unless we can 
find at least one living relative to talk to, even 
for a few minutes.” 

But his problem is how °o trace these relatives. 
He gives these particulars of some of his forebears : 

Hussanp—Cornelius Hartigan (17—-?-1846), 
farmer and land owner seven to nine miles east 
of Limerick. 

Wire—Margaret Hartigan (died 1819), daughter 
of a Mr. Tierney, who was connected with the 
Limerick Custom House. 

DauGuter—Ellen Hartigan (1815-81), whe 
married Michael Haley (or Healy), of Dubha; 
Haley died in 1847. Mother of Mary Ann, whe 
went to U.S.A. 

GRANDDAUGHTER—Mary Ann Haley (1839-81), 
who married Denis Devlin in U.S.A. Deis was 
son of Thomas Devlin, of Belfast, and of Sarah 
(née Bruce), of Glasgow. 

Other relatives were: Belinda Queenan, whe 
lived either in Roscommon or Mayo. She marred 
Absolom Johnson, of Canterbury, Kent. Her 
mother’s name was probably Jordan. ‘Three of 
her cousins—all Jordans—were priests. 

Then there was Michael Murphy, farmer, 
who lived near Limerick. He married, some time 
between 1800 and 1808, Margaret Conway. 
Their eldest children were named Thomas and 
Mary Ellen. Michael led, as ‘‘ Captain,” a band 
of Irish emigrants to Montreal; later (about 
1821) to Leeds County and Frontenac County, 
Ontario. 

Perhaps some reader could help Mr. Wolfrum ? 


Face anp Mixpv :—A Buenos Aires reader saw a 

yotation in an American magazine to the effect 
that without beauty of mind there is no beau 
of face. It was attributed to ‘‘ a famous artist, 
but his name wasn't given. ‘‘Am I right m 
thinking it was an Irish artist—Sir William 
Orpen?” he asks. 

ves. Here is the full quotation: — 

“It is my business in life, as an artist, to study 
faces. It is also my lot in doing my job to get 
to know automatically what is in the mind that 
is behind the face, and 1 do not hesitate to say 
that there is no such thing as real beauty of face 
without beauty of mind.” 


eae the biographies and action-pictures 
Have You Read 4 horses of 20 different countries, 
reland is represented by the famous 

These Books ? jumpers, Ballycotton, Bally neety, 


Ballynonty, Glanmire, Glenamaddy, 
Long Live the Horse, compiled by Stella Hollyford. (Macdonald, London) 
A. Walker. The discerning com- 
i} draws comprehensively on 
of Father Charles of Mount Argus, by 


and obscure, from Homer to Father Christopher, C.P. Second 
Sassoon. Each of the fourteen sec- edition of the life of the Holland- 
tions covers some aspect of the born, miracle-working —Passionist, 
horse or horsemanship. (Country most of whose life was spent in 
Life, Ltd. 15 —.) Dublin. Although he died in 1893, 

* his reputation continues to grow. 


The Life of Fohn J. Keane, by Patrick (M. H. Gill, Dublin. 6 6.) 
Henry Ahern, M.A., Ph.D. Scholarly * 
and very readable, it tells the stirring Franz Stampfl On Runmng, with a 


life-story of the first archbishop Foreword by Roger Bannister. ©“ It 

of Dubuque, U.S.A. Archbishop takes intelligence as well as physical 

Keane, a native of Ballyshannon, fitness to win a race nowadays,’ 

was a contemporary of Cardinal says Coach Stampfil, who deals 

Gibbons. (Bruce Publishing Co., with every aspect of preparation 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. $6.50.) for the sprint, middle distance and 

3 ' distance events (up to six mules). 

The World's Show Jumpers, by Pamela He strikes a new note in his analysis 

Macgregor - Morris. Horse lovers of the mental side of training. 
will treasure this book. Among (Herbert Jenkins. 15/—.) 


An Gum 


has published almost 1,200 volumes on a wide variety o! 
subjects. 


Fiction, Biography, Travel, Drama, Poetry, Religion, 
History, Music etc. Text-books and Reference Books 
for teachers and students Fairy Tales and tilustrated 
Annuals for children. 

We suggest you visit our Bookshop. You will be surprised 


to see the number of interesting books in Irish which you 
probably never knew existed. 


* 
FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


G.P.O. ARCADE, DUBLIN 
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IN SKYLINE 


«+. the slim-to-round 
line of Autumn. { 
The gracefully, lazily 


adaptable line of Skyline 

courts high and low. 

Heels as high as 3” and as low as 
1}, since Skyline use the roomy, 
rounded shallow 
shell to give perfect 
fashion-fit. 


CONTOUR LOW 69: 
Black suede, amberg’ 
aniline calf, cherry ced 


Your length-size of Skyline 
ts made in several widths. 


Cl Clarks Fashion Footgauge 
Chooses fit by measuri 


The fashion shoes in the 4-choice widths 


CLARKS, IRELAND LTD., DUNDALK 


gion, 
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Consult your travel agent or call TWA:- 


TRANSWORLD AIRLINES, 44, UPR. O’CONNELL ST., | 
DUBLIN. PHONE 45651 
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PROCESSED E 
PLANTSIN, CANNED MEAT 
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COUNTLESS 
THOUSANDS 
throughout the world 


is the 
‘Goodnight 
Drink 


No other Beverage can 
give you better sleep 


In three sizes 1b. 1/8; bib. 2/9; 4/9. 


up 
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OVALTINE BISCUITS 


These delightful biscuits are crisp and 
delicious—with a really distinctive flavour. 
Made from the finest ingredients, they come 
to you in sealed airtight packets to retain 
their oven-freshness. ‘ Ovaltine’ Biscuits 
are ideal for all occasions. 
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